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THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN THE 
GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


BY C. H. FIRTH. 


THE provision made for sick and wounded soldiers is a subject 
of which the historians of the Civil War supply no adequate 
account. Grose, in his ‘ Military Antiquities,’ brings together a 
number of passages showing that in earlier times English armies 
had surgeons and physicians attached to them, but says nothing of 
the medical administration of the Parliamentary armies. Colonel 


Clifford Walton, in his elaborate account of the military system 
of the post-Restoration period, is equally silent on the system 
which existed in the twenty years before the Restoration. The 
documents dealing with this question of the provision for the 
sick and wounded are nowhere collected, and to give a sketch of 
the subject it is necessary to collect scattered notices, and to 
make the most of fragmentary materials. 

It is best to begin by describing the position of what is now 
called the army medical corps—that is, the army doctors. During 
the civil wars military surgeons appear to have been treated by 
both parties as non-combatants, and to have enjoyed certain 
privileges defined by custom rather than by any positive regula- 
tions. When in the field they probably wore a distinguishing 
badge, according to the practice of earlier times. ‘Surgeons,’ 
says an Elizabethan writer, ‘must wear their baldric, whereby 
they may be known in time of slaughter; it is their charter in 
the field” They were often allowed to enter a hostile camp or 
fortress in order to treat wounded men of their own party, though 
the privilege was sometimes abused. When they fell into the 
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hands of the enemy they were not usually retained as prisoners, 
and in many cases they made no distinction between Roundheads 
and Cavaliers if suffering was to be relieved. In 1644, for 
example, Henry Johnson, surgeon of the King’s own troop, wrote 
to the Parliamentary Governor of Newport Pagnell, asking for the 
release of his apprentice who had been captured in a skirmish at 
Kidlington. ‘It is very well known,’ said he, ‘how careful I 
have ever been in dressing your wounded men, whensoever they 
have fallen into our hands. Therefore if you will give him a 
speedy release and safe pass to Oxford, I am very confident the 
favour shall not pass without an earnest endeavour of recompense, 
for if at any time any chirurgeon or wounded men of yours shall 
fall into our hands, my care of getting releasement or dressing 
those that have need thereof, shall manifest how great a favour 
you have done to your obliged servant.’ 

The proclamation about the wounded Parliamentarians which 
Charles I. published after the battle of Newbury is conceived in 
the same spirit. ‘Though they be rebels and deserve the 
punishment of traitors,’ said the King, ‘yet out of our tender 
compassion upon them, as being our subjects, our will and pleasure 
is that you carefully provide for their recovery, as well as for 
those of our own army. So, too, on the other side, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, wife of the Governor of Nottingham, bound up the 
wounds of Royalist prisoners, as well as Parliamentarians, doing 
‘what she thought was her duty in humanity to them, as fellow- 
creatures, not as enemies.’ 

In the armies raised by the Parliament there were usually two 
or three medical officers attached to the staff of the general, who 
supervised and controlled the medical administration of the whole 
army. ‘There were also regimental surgeons and assistants who 
were attached to each particular regiment. 

In the list of Essex’s army, for example, there appear a 
‘ physician to the train and person,’ Dr. St. John, and a ‘surgeon 
to the train and person, Laurence Lowe.’ In the list of New 
Model, the names of four medical officers appear amongst the 
staff, two physicians to the army, an apothecary to the army, and 
a surgeon-general to the army. The armies in Ireland and Scot- 
land had each attached a physician-general, a surgeon-general, and 
an apothecary-general, and this arrangement survived in the post- 
Restoration army. 

The chief of these officials was the physician-general, who was 
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usually a man of some standing in his profession, and was paid 
accordingly. Dr. Henry Glisson, physician-general to Manchester’s 
army, Dr. John Waterhouse to Cromwell’s army in Ireland, and 
Dr. Samuel Barrow to Monck’s army in Scotland, received all three 
of them 10s. a day. Next in point of emolument came the 
apothecary-general of the army, whose salary was 6s. 8d. a day. 
Last came the surgeons. In Cromwell’s Irish army, James Winter, 
as chirurgeon-general to his excellency’s person and train, and 
Thomas Trapham as ‘ chirurgeon-general to the officers of horse,’ 
received 4s. a day only. Each had a couple of assistants or 
‘mates,’ who were paid 2s. 6d. a day. 

The ordinary regimental surgeon got the same pay as the 
staff surgeon, and had also his two mates. In 1651 the surgeon’s 
pay rose to 6s. a day ; in 1655 it was fixed at 5s., and the econo- 
mists cut off one of his mates ; in 1657 his pay was again reduced 
to 4s.a day. Monck considered this sum so insufficient that he 
ordered the surgeons to be entered as privates in the muster roll 
of their regiments, in order to give them an additional 9d. a day 
(September 22, 1658). Even before this reduction the pay of a 
regimental surgeon was too small to secure really able men. Very 
few of the army doctors of the period are to be found in the roll 
of the Royal College of Physicians. Some of them were notori- 
ously incompetent. In October 1654 General Monck remonstrated 
with Cromwell for appointing a certain Mr. Fish to be surgeon to 
the artillery train. Fish was a former surgeon’s mate who had 
resioned to avoid a court-martial for misconduct. ‘He is one,’ 
complains Monck, ‘ that was never bound prentice to the profession, 
and the surgeon-general looks upon him as unfit to take such an 
employ upon him. . . . I earnestly entreat your highness, that if 
possible I may have an able surgeon to the train, in regard I know 
not what occasion I may have to make use of him myself, and I 
conceive this person not fit to undertake it, as well for his want of 
skill as former miscarriages.’ 

Amongst Thurloe’s papers in the Bodleian Library there is a 
curious letter from an army doctor who had been accused of in- 
competence and neglect of his patients. He replied by forwarding 
a statement in his favour signed by some of the survivors, and by 
protesting that it was not his fault if the others had died. 

‘Alas, my Lord, what is the physician or surgeon but dame 
Nature’s handmaid to be aiding and assisting to her, but the 
great God of heaven has ordained and appointed severall diseases 
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which are incident to men, and they have to attend them one 
Death, who does and will prevail, notwithstanding the most 
excellent means which the gravest or wisest physician or surgeon 
can use in the world, and this we may see by daily experience. 
My Lord, I humbly pray your honour that you would be pleased 
to take these things into your serious consideration, that your 
poor servant Edward Cooke, surgeon, may not lose your former 
love, for I can appeal to the Almighty, I have done what I can 
for the sick and wounded, according to the best judgment I have 
in my calling.’ 

To supplement the army doctors, and possibly because some 
of them were not remarkably skilful, it was customary in im- 
portant cases to call in other aid. When Skippon was dangerously 
wounded at the battle of Naseby, Parliament sent a special 
physician to Northampton to attend him. When Cromwell fell 
ill in Scotland during the spring of 1651, Dr. Wright and 
Dr. Bates, two of the leaders of the profession, were despatched to 
Edinburgh by the Council of State. These eminent men were 
liberally paid by the Parliament ; ordinary practitioners employed 
in the absence of army doctors, or in moments of special pressure, 
were paid by the job. There are bills in existence in the Record 
Office which show the rate of payment. One George Blagrave 
sends in an account for the wounded soldiers cured by him, in 
which each injury is charged for according to its gravity. For 
curing ‘a sore bruised leg’ he asked ten shillings; for ‘a cut 
over the eye and a sore thrust in the arm,’ a pound. The highest 
charge was one pound ten for a certain John Bullock, ‘who had 
a very sore cut in the fore part of his head, which caused a piece 
of his skull, the breadth of a half-crown piece, to be taken forth.’ 

There are similar bills from civilian doctors for the cure of 
sick soldiers. Mr. Frisby, for example, sends in an account 
amounting to fifteen shillings for physic supplied to a trooper; 
the cost of each item is given—sixpence for a powder, eighteen- 
pence for a cordial, two shillings for a purge. In another case a 
long series of ‘dormitive bowls’ and ‘cordial juleps’ are 
enumerated and charged for. 

Army doctors and regimental surgeons, however, made no 
charge for attendance. While a soldier was in hospital a certain 
proportion of his pay was stopped to defray the cost of drugs and 
nursing, but there does not appear to have been any permanent 
stoppage for these objects. At the opening of a campaign the 
Government provided each regimental surgeon with a medical 
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chest. In 1650, for instance, when Cromwell set out for Scotland, 
each of the surgeons attached to his regiments was ordered fifteen 
pounds for a chest, and ten pounds for a horse to carry it. Two 
shillings a day also was allowed for the keep of the horse and the 
man who attended it. When more medical stores were needed 
the practice appears to have been to issue warrants to the apothe- 
cary-general for the supply of internal medicaments, and to the 
surgeon-general for external medicaments. No doubt the cost 
of these drugs was charged to the regiment for which they were 
needed, as was done in the time of Charles II. 

A subject of greater interest than the question of these pay- 
ments is the organisation of the hospitals. As yet there was no 
systematic arrangement for the collection and transportation of 
soldiers wounded in battle. An Elizabethan writer sixty years 
earlier had proposed the institution of a body of men and carriages 
to remove the wounded from the field, but the suggestion was not 
adopted. After a battle the victorious general usually ordered or 
permitted the people of the country round to carry away the 
wounded men the enemy had left behind. King Charles issued 
a proclamation to that effect after the battle of Newbury, and 
Cromwell after that of Dunbar. The wounded of the victorious 
army were collected by their comrades, and conveyed in any 
wagons that could be procured to the nearest town. 

There were no movable hospitals attending the army during 
the campaign. In 1643 Essex sent the soldiers wounded at the 
siege of Reading up to London to be treated there. An order 
of Parliament in the following June recites ‘ that the Lord General 
hath been enforced to send back many sick soldiers to be billeted 
in some remote houses and towns, some miles distant from 
London, till it shall please God to restore them health and ability 
to return again to his army.’ Those who were badly wounded 
were left in villages nearer the field of battle. Something was 
usually paid for their quarters, or for attendance on them, as 
accounts prove; but often they were left entirely to their own 
resources, and to the charitable care of well-wishers to the cause. 
There is a petition from a woman named Hester Whyte, stating 
that after Edgehill she took charge of some of the wounded Par- 
liamentarians, ‘who continued at her house in great misery by 
reason of their wounds for three months. She often sat up night 
and day with them, and, in respect of her tenderness to the Parlia- 
ment’s friends, laid out her own money in supply of their wants,’ 
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In another case a paymaster sends in a charge of 21/. for 
money ‘ paid to fifty or sixty poor people in whose houses we were 
constrained to quarter many of the wounded soldiers, until we 
could provide better for them.’ After Naseby the soldiers 
wounded in the battle were collected at Northampton and in the 
villages round it. Doctors were sent from London to attend them, 
and the Commissioners of Parliament with the army made pro- 
vision for their care and subsistence. 

After the capture of Bristol, in September 1645, the same 
Commissioners took a large house in that city, and set up there a 
hospital of considerable size. The management of it and the 
whole responsibility of looking after the wounded seem to have 
been in the hands of the Commissioners rather than in those of 
the physician-general or surgeon-general. 

They procured attendants and surgeons, provided subsistence, 
and found quarters in villages near for those whom the hospital 
could not take in. They also saw to the burial of those who died 
of their wounds, and provided those who recovered with money to 
take them to their colours. In a report addressed to the Parlia- 
ment they enlarged on the fortitude of the wounded, ‘ no less patient 
in their sufferings than they were courageous in their under- 
takings,’ and begged the House to ‘reach forth your arm of com- 
fort to those poor men whose pay will be far short to defray their 
charges and expenses in this their extremity.’ 

These hospitals at Northampton, Bristol, and other local 
centres were only temporary establishments. Throughout the 
first and second civil wars the London hospitals supplied the only 
permanent provision for the cure of the sick and wounded soldiers. 
The four great hospitals of St. Bartholomew, Bridewell, St. 
Thomas, and Bethlehem were freed by Parliamentary ordinance 
on November 16, 1644, from all taxes and assessments, on the 
ground that ‘great numbers of sick, wounded, and other soldiers 
have for the time of twenty months past been constantly kept in 
the said hospitals, at very great and extraordinary charges, espe- 
cially for their cure and diet.’ Every year from 1642 to about 
1653, these hospitals published printed reports showing the 
number of soldiers relieved. During 1644 St. Bartholomew’s 
claimed to have cured 1,122 ‘ maimed soldiers and other diseased 
persons,’ ‘ all of which,’ adds the report, ‘ have been relieved with 
money and other necessaries at their departure. A hundred 
and fifty-two had died, and 249 were still in the hospital. 
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St. Thomas’s during the same period had treated and discharged 
1,063, ‘ whereof a great number have been soldiers.’ 

These institutions were not sufficient, for much of their 
revenue was devoted to educating children and to other charitable 
objects. Special military hospitals also were necessary, and two 
were accordingly created by the Parliament. The first was that 


‘at the Savoy, which was established about November 1644. The 


second was at Ely House, which, having been used in the earlier 
part of the war as a prison, was converted into a hospital in 1648. 
Between them the two contained about 350 patients. The 
management of the military hospitals, and the relief of wounded 
soldiers in general, were placed in the hands of the Commissioners 
who governed these two. 

Other hospitals were subsequently established at the head- 
quarters of the armies in Ireland, Scotland, and Flanders. In 
Dublin two were set up in 1649, one in the Archbishop of 
Dublin’s house, the other in ‘the mass house in Back Lane.’ 
Between them they held only 200 men, so that they must have 
been far too small for the needs of the army. 

In Scotland during the Commonwealth and Protectorate the 
English generals utilised the building and revenues of Heriot’s 
Hospital at Edinburgh for the sick and wounded. It was not 
large, for in 1654 it contained only thirty patients, but it was 
expected to serve the whole of the army in Scotland, which rarely 
numbered less than ten thousand men, and sometimes more. Its 
annual cost, in 1655, was about 1,3001. a year ; in 1659, about 587/. 

In the summer of 1658 Sir William Lockhart, who commanded 
the English auxiliaries in Flanders, found himself after the capture 
of Dunkirk with about 700 sick and wounded men on his hands, 
and established a hospital at Dunkirk. ‘I put all the wounded,’ 
he wrote to Thurloe, ‘in some houses near a nunnery, and have 
bargained with the nuns to wait upon them and furnish them. I 
pay them one styver by the day for each wounded soldier, for which 
they put a nun to every eight wounded men, and give them warm 
broth, meat, bread, and beer, and keep them in clean linen. I 
shall also allow the sick money for their present subsistence.’ 

The nuns proved unable to carry out their contract, and a few 
days later Lockhart had to adopt a different arrangement. Accord- 
ingly he set up eight small hospitals, one for every regiment, and 
appointed to each a sutler to supply the inmates with food, and 
‘a convenient number of women to wait upon them.’ 
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On the internal arrangements of these hospitals a certain 
amount of information is accessible. The diet of the patients 
seems to have been tolerably liberal. Of Heriot’s Hospital, in 
1655, a report says : ‘ There are thirty soldiers in the said hospital, 
whereof twenty-two have four days in the week each man of beer 
one Scots pint, of butter five ounces, of cheese five ounces, of bread 
two pounds. The other three days they have each man 1} lb. of 
flesh, with bread and beer as aforesaid, and each man an English 
pint of gruel or milk to breakfast, which will amount to about 4s. 
per week for each soldier’s allowance. The other eight soldiers 
being weak have 3s. 6d. per week allowed each man in money, 
and no other provisions.’ The scale of diet for the Dublin hos- 
pitals is not given, but beer was allowed patients there also. 

As to attendance on the inmates there were no hospital order- 
lies in those days, and the nursing was entirely done by women. 
It was an accepted principle that women made the best nurses, 
especially the wives or widows of soldiers. The nurses of the 
Savoy hospital were ordered ‘to be chosen from the widows of 
soldiers so far as fit ones can be found.’ When General Venables 
was censured for taking his wife with him on the disastrous expedi- 
tion to the West Indies, and allowing some of his soldiers to be 
accompanied by their wives, he answered that anybody who had 
served in the Irish wars knew ‘the necessity of having that sex 
with an army to attend upon and help the sick and wounded, 
which men are unfit for.” ‘Had more women gone,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘I suppose that many had not perished as they did for 
want of care and attendance.’ In Ely House and the Savoy there 
were twenty-nine nurses to an average of 350 patients; in the 
Dublin hospital one nurse was allowed for every ten patients; in 
the Edinburgh hospital there was one to every five ‘weak men, 
and one per ward ‘where the patients are ambulant.’ The nurses 
were paid 10/. a year each at Dublin, and 4s. to 4s. 6d. a week at 
Edinburgh. The authorities of the Savoy hospital drew up a series 
of rules for soldiers and nurses. A soldier who got drunk or used 
profane language was to be fined, or for the third offence expelled. 
A nurse who neglected her duty or ‘made any disturbance by 
scolding, brawling, or chiding ’ was to be punished in the same way. 
If a soldier married a nurse both were at once to be expelled. 

Besides these arrangements for the cure of wounded soldiers 
there was an effort to provide some support outside the hos- 
pitals both for disabled soldiers and for the widows and orphans 
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of soldiers. On October 25, 1642, the day after the battle of 
Edgehill, the two Houses published a declaration promising such 
a provision. It recited that whereas there were divers persons 
serving the Parliament in the present war ‘who have little or 
nothing to maintain themselves, their wives and children, but by 
their own labours,’ the Lords and Commons would ‘ provide com- 
petent maintenance for such of them as shall. be maimed and 
thereby disabled,’ and in case such persons should be slain ‘ they 
will make provision for the livelihood of their wives and children.’ 
Though these promises were imperfectly fulfilled owing to the 
financial difficulties of successive governments, a serious attempt 
was made to carry them out. At first it seems to have been 
thought that voluntary contributions for the purpose would 
suffice, and collections were frequently ordered in all the London 
churches on fast days and thanksgiving days during 1643 and 
1644. In June 1644 contributions of old clothes, linen, and 
woollen stuffs were asked for for the use of the wounded, and 
churchwardens were ordered to contribute all the linen surplices 
belonging to their parishes. 

Private charity naturally proved insufficient, and some 
systematic method of raising money became necessary. An Act 
passed in the forty-third year of Elizabeth’s reign had imposed 
the duty of maintaining disabled soldiers upon the parishes to 
which they belonged, so in March 1643 Parliament passed an 
ordinance ordering the constables and churchwardens of every 
parish to levy a rate for its disabled soldiers, and for the widows 
and orphans of those who had fallen. As the parishes showed no 
ereat alacrity to assess themselves, Parliament went a step further, 
and in November following ordered a special tax of about 4,000/. 
a month to be levied on the counties in its power for the next six 
months. The allowance to the disabled or their families was not 
to be more than 4s. a week. The funds raised were to be 
administered by four ‘treasurers for maimed soldiers’ who had 
their office at Cordwainers’ Hall in London. In August 1644, 
after the expiration of this ordinance, 200/. a week was charged on 
the excise, and ordered to be paid to the treasurers. Three years 
later half the fines for non-payment of the excise duties were 
assigned to the same purpose, and other sums of money were from 
time to time voted. Sometimes, too, the House of Commons 
granted money to some special case. On February 10, 1648, 
Richard Cave, who had lost both eyes at the battle of Marston 
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Moor, was ordered 100/. On December 16, 1651, the widows of 
some officers and soldiers killed at the battle of Worcester were 
voted amounts ranging from 2001. for a captain’s wife to 20/. for 
a private’s. Other sufferers obtained admission to almshouses 
and similar institutions. Sutton’s Hospital—that is the Charter- 
house—numbered amongst its indoor pensioners in 1652 thirty-one 
disabled soldiers, including a colonel and nineteen other officers. 
Nevertheless the sum of distress was only partially met by these 
different methods of relief. The treasurers for maimed soldiers 
found themselves besieged by claimants whom they were unable 
to help. In May 1650 they petitioned Parliament either for 
more money or for the appointment of new treasurers. ‘Some 
threaten us,’ they said, ‘ that though they be hanged at our doors 
or shot to death, they will try whether we be pistol proof or no.’ 
The question of the fulfilment of the promises of Parliament 
to its soldiers was naturally one which the army had much at 
heart. After the expulsion of the Long Parliament the Council 
of State established by the officers at once began an inquiry into 
the condition of Ely House and the Savoy, and into the adminis- 
tration of the funds for pensioning maimed soldiers and the 
dependents of dead soldiers. On the report of these committees 
one managing committee for both hospitals was appointed, and 
the administration of the pensions was confided to them. The 
revenue at the disposal of the Commissioners was fixed at about 
45,000. a year, of which the greater part came from the excise. 
Out of this they managed the two hospitals and paid the pensions, 
maintaining about six thousand persons. The pensions granted 
were small—few larger than 4s. a week. A colonel complains 
that he was only granted 8s.a week. The Commissioners reduced 
the pension list, and made room for fresh sufferers by sending 
such pensioners as were not wholly disabled to serve in garrisons. 
Nevertheless, after a few years the hospitals were again in 
difficulties. Even before the Protector’s death the payments due 
to them fell into arrear, and in the year of confusion which 
followed it the Government for a time suspended payment 
altogether. On April 7, 1659, Lord Fairfax presented a petition 
to Parliament from 2,500 maimed soldiers on behalf of them- 
selves, and for 4,000 widows and orphans, praying for the regular 
payment of their pensions. Parliament made some temporary 
grants, but they were insufficient to meet the emergency. It 
ordered the pension list to be further reduced, invalids who were 
sufficiently recovered to be sent to garrisons, orphans to be bound 
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apprentices to trades, and everything to be done to reduce the 
charge on the State. A report presented on March 1, 1660, 
revealed the fact that the revenues assigned to the hospitals were 
forty-nine weeks in arrear, and that the pensioners and patients 
were in the greatest distress, ‘insomuch that some have been 
starved; others have attempted to destroy themselves ; and many 
are daily likely to perish, through imprisonnient, hunger, cold, and 
nakedness. And the sick and maimed soldiers now under care in 
the said hospital are also ready to perish for want, being not able 
to stir out of their beds, and having had no pay these four weeks.’ 

At the Restoration hospitals and pensions came to an end 
altogether. The 140 soldiers still in the hospitals in September 
1660 were discharged ; some 1,500 widows and orphans who had 
been in receipt of pensions, and 1,700 maimed soldiers who were 
out-pensioners, were given twelve weeks’ pay apiece and dis- 
missed with letters of recommendation to the justices of their 
respective counties. For the future Parliament fell back upon 
the principle laid down in the Elizabethan statute, and ordered 
the justices of the peace and the overseers of the poor to make 
provision for the relief and livelihood of the widows and maimed 
soldiers of their particular districts. 

So closes the history of the Long Parliament’s effort to provide 
for the soldiers who suffered in the Civil War. It had promised 
more than it could perform, but it had made a serious attempt to 
carry out the principle it had laid down in 1642. It recognised 
the moral obligation of the State to those who suffered in its 
service, and it was the first English Government to do so. At 
first the Government of Charles II. did nothing to recognise its 
duty in this respect. Sir James Turner and Lord Orrery agree in 
the complaint that there was no public provision for old soldiers. 
The latter lamented that ‘that.great and wise encouragement 
which the ancients gave their soldiers, of providing for the 
maimed or superannuated by feeding and maintaining them or by 
rewards of lands, is not practised amongst us; only we have some 
faint representation of the former in our hospitals; but alas! how 
few of them are for soldiers. Yet were all of them for that use 
yet the plaister would be much too narrow for the sore; and 
would be rather a sign of the thing than the thing tself.’ 

In 1680, three years after Orrery’s book was published, the 
foundation stone of Kilmainham Hospital for old soldiers, in 
Dublin, was laid, and in 1681 that of Chelsea Hospital. Thus at 
last the example of the Long Parliament bore fruit. 
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THE news of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s death on November 22, 1900, 
called forth a chorus of natural regret from every newspaper in 
the kingdom, mingled with critical remarks of a more than 
laudatory tone. He was, said the journalists, the greatest 
English composer of any time; his works, whether serious or 
comic, had obtained him a European reputation; as the head 
of a music-school he was a conspicuous success; he never wrote a 
‘ pot-boiler ;” he was the first to introduce into England the 
music of Wagner and Brahms; his generous support was always 
forthcoming on behalf of English musicians less favoured by 
fortune than himself: and so on, and so on. To discuss the 
various points raised by these statements, some of which, such as 
the assertion concerning Wagner and Brahms, are at once dis- 
proved by the well-known opposition of the English composer to 
these two masters, would be beside the mark at present, and, in 
the inevitable difficulty of any attempt to obtain a hearing for 
a more sober view than is popular just now, one must not go 
beyond the consideration of Sullivan as a composer, leaving on 
one side such secondary points as his social successes, his 
exploits, with Sir George Grove for a companion, in the recovery 
of some of the most beautiful works of Schubert in Vienna, or his 
relations with contemporary musicians. Jumboism is more and 
more the characteristic defect of the English race, and any voice 
that is raised against the Jumbo of the moment must be forced 
into the unenviable position of the advocatus diaboli, and is 
certain to incur the wrath of those who are working up the 
‘boom,’ whatever it may be. Now that’this particular excite- 
ment is beginning to cool a little, it may be allowable to con- 
sider soberly the position of Sullivan in relation to the history of 
his art, and to assess with as little dogmatism as possible the per- 
manent value of his work. 

First, we must agree upon what the standard of merit is to 
be, and it is surely possible that some such definition as this may 
be generally accepted: The finest music is that in which melodic 
ideas that are original, expressive, and beautiful, are combined 
with a treatment perfectly suited to the purpose of the work. 
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From a fugue to a comic song, each form has its own ideal style 
of treatment, and a man is great in proportion to the frequency 
with which his creations conform to this ideal. Those who never fall 
below this standard, whose every work, if not an actual masterpiece, 
is yet deserving of reverent admiration, are the supremely great 
writers, and most people would agree that the fingers of one hand 
would be enough to count all of them that history has yet known. 
It is only fair to say that even the most corybantic of Sullivan’s 
admirers have not claimed for him a place among these supreme 
creative geniuses. Among the lesser men who are still ranked 
with the great composers there are many who may only have 
reached their highest level now and then, but within whose 
capacity it lies to attain great heights ; some may have produced 
work on a dead-level of mediocrity, but may have risen on some 
special occasion to a pitch of beauty or power which would establish 
their claim to be numbered among the great. Is there anywhere 
a case quite parallel to that of Sir Arthur Sullivan, who began his 
career with a work which at once stamped him as a genius, and to 
the height of which he only rarely attained throughout his life ? 
There was no exaggeration in the enthusiasm with which the 
music to ‘The Tempest’ was received. It may seem difficult for 
us, over whom the full tide of the English musical renaissance 
has swept, to realise what a sensation the music made, without 
minutely comparing it with the average level of our national 
music before 1862. We cannot fail to see the great contrast 
between the dry, scholastic, uninspired work that represented 
English music at the time, and the blithe loveliness, the truly 
English note—unsounded for so long—and the masterly invention 
that distinguished this work of a stripling fresh from his studies 
in Germany. From the time when the work was performed at 
two successive concerts at the Crystal Palace the composer’s 
career was watched carefully by all who had the interests of 
English music at heart, and the compositions which immediately 
succeeded it possessed, with hardly an exception, the same rare 
distinction of his hand. The lovely duet in ‘ Kenilworth,’ a 
cantata brought out at the Birmingham Festival of 1864, confirmed 
the brilliant promise of the ‘Tempest’ music, and possessed a 
true passion and warmth which told of the Southern strain 
that was in the composer. The ‘Henry VIII.’ music, with its 
lovely setting of ‘Orpheus with his Lute,’ came in 1879, and in 
this song, and the ‘ graceful dance,’ it seemed as if the last word 
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had been said in refinement and distinction. In the many 
anthems and services that preceded this it was clear that the 
composer was following in the path so nobly trodden by the 
English Church composers of the past, and in their line he may be 
considered as carrying on the tradition, more or less worthily, from 
Goss; but in the three oratorios, and elsewhere, there are many 
symptoms either of inherent weakness, or else of deliberate 
yielding to the popular taste of the day. The oratorios are 
lamentable examples of uninspired and really uncongenial work ; 
choruses that were obviously meant to rival the simple grandeur of 
Handel, or the narrative force of Mendelssohn, only succeeded for 
the most part in being pompous and dull, and solos in which the 
musical tastes of the multitude were consulted turned out to be 
trivial in the last degree. After the tiresome ‘ Martyr of Antioch’ 
(1880), ‘The Golden Legend’ (1886) came all the more as a 
welcome surprise ; if the influence of Berlioz was perhaps too 
clearly recognisable, he was at least a fresher model than Mendels- 
sohn, and the whole work has a unity of style and a sincerity of 
expression which raise it above Sullivan’s other compositions, 
whether sacred or secular. 

It would clearly be unfair to regard the presence of moments 
of sublimity as a criterion of greatness, for very few people would 
agree as to the precise point where they feel the magic thrill that 
is the hearer’s due response to the composer’s inspiration. One 
person will be moved by what to another appears a tag of thread- 
bare melody ; the latter may very possibly be emotionally touched 
by some impressive choral climax which strikes his neighbour as 
a dull show of uninteresting contrapuntal dexterity; and while 
opinions differ as widely as they do upon the relative literary 
merits of Mr. George Meredith and Miss Marie Corelli, or upon 
the comparative greatness of Velasquez and Gustave Doré, it is 
evidently hopeless to get anything like a really universal judgment 
on any matter of art. Still, the bulk of educated opinion has a 
tendency to point in certain directions rather than in others, and 
it is probable that most musicians would unite in regarding the 
magnificently worked-up climax at the words ‘It is the sea,’ as 
the most impressive moment of ‘The Golden Legend.’ To have 
touched so great a height even once is no small matter; and 
though other masters, living or dead, may more often have brought 
‘all Heaven before our eyes,’ the fact that Sullivan did so, if 
only in this one place, is perhaps his greatest claim to rank among 
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the famous musicians of his time. 
some light,’ is an instance of the composer’s complete command 
of the pure harmonies of the finest school of English music, and 
of his thorough sympathy with its spirit, a sympathy which comes 
out in many a passage of the Savoy operas, whether or no the term 
‘ madrigal’ is used to describe them. 

Though the great renaissance of English music, which took 
place in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, accomplished 
itself without any help or encouragement from Sullivan, yet it 
was greatly due to him that Englishmen acquired the habit of 
listening with respect to music written by their own countrymen, 
and conceiving it possible that English compositions might be 
worth something after all. Up to the date of ‘The Golden 
Legend’ the programmes of the provincial festivals, which afforded 
the only opportunity for the production of new choral works, were 
mainly filled with the works of foreign composers ; and there was, 
indeed, some excuse, for the average work of the ordinary country 
organist, from which class the English novelties, when they were 
given at all, were generally drawn, could compare but ill with the 
effective showy oratorios from abroad. Ever since 1886 there 
has been a sensible diminution in the fashion of commissioning 
foreign novelties, and our own composers have at last found a 
public anxious to listen to them. 

It was, however, not so much by ‘The Golden Legend’ that 
Sullivan got a hearing for English music, as by the astonishing 
vogue of the comic operas, which appealed at once to all classes 
of the public, whether musical or not. The type he created in 
the all-important collaboration with Mr. Gilbert came as a new 
thing to a public that had learnt, from French specimens, to 
associate light opera with all that was coarse in suggestion, 
noisy in effect, and vulgar in expression. If we examine the best 
work of Offenbach and the rest of the light opera-writers, with 
whom Sullivan has been occasionally compared, we find that they 
possess a rollicking humour, a boisterous animalism, and a naive 
charm that are seldom found in the Englishman’s work; but if 
we remember the state of the comic-opera stage in the years 
when the Savoy Theatre was only beginning to establish its 
position, we may well be thankful for the reforms it brought 
about, and may the more easily pardon the undeniable trace of a 
certain prudery of musical phraseology that is found in many of 
the operas, if not in all. 
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The evening hymn, ‘O glad- 
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Among the chief of these reforms was the absolute guilelessness 
of the plots ; anda fastidious method of pronunciation, encouraged 
by Mr. Gilbert, with excellent results in all cases, always except- 
ing the Teutonic way of pronouncing the word ‘ England,’ no doubt 
arose from a natural detestation of the slipshod and uneducated 
style of diction exhibited by the average performer of the older days. 
As a musical counterpart to this fastidiousness, we often find in the 
form of the melodies, in the kind of harmonic progressions that are 
preferred, in the introduction of some rather superfluous scrap of 
musical erudition, an impression created that the composer is taking 
up a position quite aloof from the ranks of the comic writers, and 
wishing to impress upon us his unerring good taste and delicate 
refinement. Refinement, in art as in behaviour, is an entirely 
laudable quality, but there is a way of keeping it continually 
before the mind which falls short of perfect breeding, and Sulli- 
van’s insistence upon it was sometimes such as to remind one of 
the extra-fine manners exhibited by a certain class of ladies who 
are dreadfully afraid lest their position may be misunderstood if 
they are not very careful. One wishes that such primnesses of 
musical demeanour could have been given up by Sullivan, and 
that a frank, direct, and careless humour had been more common 
in his light music. 

From the crowd of his out-and-out admirers comes often the 
accusation that those who are less enthusiastic than themselves 
are without a genuine love of light music, that they only care 
for what the Mikado calls ‘fugues and masses and “ ops,”’ that 
their interest is, in fact, confined to strains that are serious and to 
workmanship that is, in the favourite phrase of some critics, 
‘academic.’ They are charged with admiring nothing but music 
that proceeds from the head, with despising a lovely melody 
because it is simple or vocal, and with having no sense of musical 
fun. There may be people of whom these charges are true to 
some extent, but by far the greater number of the earnest 
musicians of the day are precisely those who most heartily enjoy 
really humorous music, when they get it. They see quite clearly 
that although the merits of a comic song are not the same as 
those of a symphony, each may be a good or a bad specimen of 
its kind, and that while a good symphony is a finer thing to 
achieve than a good comic song, it is no slight or easy thing to 
write a comic tune that will delight all who have ears in their 
heads, ‘If a piece of light music is free from the structural rules 
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that are set about the composition of a symphony, it must con- 
form none the less strictly to the laws of its own nature, or it 
will fail. For example, such a tune need not be beautiful or 
even fresh, but it must be ‘taking,’ and easy to sing and to 
remember ; it must flow from one end to another without a halt 
in rhythm or melody, and must be of a kind to appeal directly 
to the great majority of those who listen to it for the first time. 
Throughout the greater number of the Savoy operas these condi- 
tions are almost perfectly fulfilled, and the lack of entrain which 
is often felt in the later examples may so easily be accounted for 
on the score of the composer’s ill-health that it may almost be 
disregarded. It would be difficult to find any number in ‘ Cox 
and Box,’ ‘ Trial by Jury,’ ‘The Sorcerer,’ ‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’ or 
‘The Mikado,’ in which the ideal of light music is not constantly 
maintained. The occasional sly hits at the old-fashioned con- 
ventions of the operatic stage are excellent musical fooling, and 
even the Great Bassoon Joke, which Sir Arthur Sullivan after- 
wards worked so very hard, was exceedingly diverting when it 
first appeared in ‘ The Sorcerer.’ 

In reflecting on the comparative merits of the operas, it is not 
uninstructive to remember that one and all were mainly dependent 
rather upon their librettos than on the music for their success with 
the public; Sullivan was no more responsible for the shortcomings 
of ‘ Iolanthe,’ ‘ Princess Ida,’ or ‘ Ruddigore,’ than he was for the 
gloom of ‘The Beauty Stone’ or the clumsy construction of 
‘Haddon Hall.’ Mr. Gilbert’s share in the work seems always to 
have been regarded as the more important from the point of view 
of attracting the public, and in spite of many points of musical 
beauty some of the Savoy operas were undeniable failures ; 
each and all of the operas written in this collaboration contain 
passages of exquisite workmanship, treated with a felicity that it 
would be hard to surpass. Perhaps in the whole series no single 
number excels in all the qualities that are desirable in light 
music so completely as the quartet, ‘ In a contemplative manner,’ 
in ‘The Gondoliers. The efforts of each of the singers to 
maintain ‘a tranquil frame of mind,’ while each is successively 
moved to animated outbursts of narration, are admirably reflected 
in the music, which consists of a set of brilliant and ingenious 
variations upon a sedate theme. The application of another 
musical form to a strange purpose was again tried in the Jubilee 
ballet, ‘ Victoria and Merrie England;’ but from one cause or 
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other the danced fugue was not a great success. The mock 
Greek chorus at the beginning of the second act of ‘The Grand 
Duke’ is a masterpiece of parody, as well as a rare specimen of a 
number carried on with perfect entrain from beginning to end. 

But it would be impossible to enumerate the cases of this kind 
in the whole series, in which many such masterly touches are to be 
discovered. As a rule, the only piece of unfavourable criticism 
that can be brought against the class as a whole is that the 
soprano part is often written with less than due regard to the 
voice ; the songs are very apt to lie so high that singers can only 
repeat them night after night at the risk of sacrificing their 
voices altogether at the end of the run of the piece. I am not 
speaking here of the Sultana’s part in ‘The Rose of Persia’—the 
last and one of the very best of the whole series—which was 
written for a voice of exceptional compass. In the same depart- 
ment, too, is one of the characteristics in which the comparison 
with Offenbach would be unfavourable to the Englishman ; there 
are very few among the former’s works that do not contain, in the 
principal female part, some tender romance or expressive air 
which, apart from the comic surroundings, would be accepted as 
a genuine piece of pathetic music. Apart from ‘ Were I thy 
bride’ in ‘The Yeomen of the Guard,’ there is nothing in the 
Savoy operas, not even in the serious ‘ Beauty Stone,’ that has 
found its way to the people’s hearts in the same way as ‘ Dites- 
lui’ from ‘La Grande Duchesse,’ or the lovely romance from ‘ La 
Périchole. Where Sullivan soars far away from the level of the 
Offenbachs is in his orchestration, in which he was an adept from 
first to last. It is evidently with intense love that he writes for 
the different instruments parts that will be congenial to them; 
and his sense of orchestral colouring makes any work of his agree- 
able to listen to on this account alone. And in the task of fitting 
words to music he was a master, Few could guess the amount of 
pains he bestowed on this, if it were not proved by the evidence of 
a facsimile contained in Mr. Arthur Lawrence’s life, published in 
1899, in which the rhythm of the song ‘ Were I thy bride,’ just 
mentioned, is seen to be the last of many experiments. 

It was said in an earlier part of this article that Sullivan’s 
musical prudery was to be regretted in his lighter works, This 
was a small defect beside the far graver one to be noticed in some 
of the later operas of the series, which have actual passages of 
vulgarity side by side with examples of the squeamishness noticed 
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before. That the works in which the two occur should not be 
remarkable for musical unity is not to be wondered at; and the 
fault, it seems to me, is to be found with the taste, real or 
imaginary, of the Savoy public. <A special audience had been 
created, and it was supposed that the refined, delicate, and 
musically interesting numbers were ‘ caviare to the general,’ and 
that they needed something of a more popular style to make 
them go down. Whether this were the cause or not, it is only 
too obvious that many numbers are neither distinguished nor 
particularly original. Two of the favourite passages in ‘ Patience,’ 
for example—the chorus, ‘ Twenty love-sick maidens we,’ and the 
sextet—owe their existence to well-known hymn-tunes, set to 
‘Hark, my soul, it is the Lord, and ‘Pilgrims of the Night.’ 
There is no need to assign a motive for the composer’s increasing 
habit of writing down to his public; it does not concern us to 
decide whether the cause of his growing banality of style was the 
common one of financial ambition or the more laudable desire 
for even more popularity than he had. ‘That it was an 
intentional and deliberate departure from the sincere style 
of his early time cannot be doubted by any one who can 
realise the musical refinement of the earliest works, of the 
first comic operas, and, in the later days, of ‘The Golden 
Legend.’ If it had been an unconscious change, how could 
we then account for such welcome and transient return as was 
made in the work last mentioned, or in ‘The Rose of Persia,’ 
to the sincerer, more genuine style in which the composer first 
won success ? 

In spite of these and a few other exceptions, it was the 
spirit of compromise that did more than anything else to lower 
Sullivan’s standard; for the demands of his public became 
of increasing importance to him, and, in one glaring and most 
deplorable instance, a work that ought to have raised him to the 
highest plane of his life’s achievement was spoilt out of deference 
to the taste of the multitude. In his one serious opera, ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
there were revealed great qualities; certain scenes were treated 
with a consistency of dramatic presentation and a unity of style 
that quite surprised the more musical part of the audience; but 
other portions made it clear that the composer’s chief desire 
in their composition must have been to retain the patronage 
of any frequenters of the Savoy who might chance to be present. 
The opening scene, of the supper in, Cedric’s hall, the love~ 
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duet between Rowena and Ivanhoe, the scene with Friar Tuck in 
which the splendidly tuneful ‘ Ho, jolly Jenkin,’ occurs, were in 
the vein of true music-drama; and the finest scene of all, the 
duet between Rebecca and the Templar in the castle, was handled 
with quite extraordinary vigour and directness. The chief solos 
for Rebecca, Brian, and Ivanhoe, were most effective and appro- 
priate. On the other hand, the whole scene of the tournament, 
the very feeble ballad sung by Cceur-de-Lion in two scenes, and 
the final section, with its remarkably inept ensemble, had a 
commonness of style and a strange blindness to the musical 
exigencies of the scenes which could not but repel the more 
musical part of the audience. To have risked offending the 
lovers of the Savoy by presenting a work of continuous power 
and beauty would have been far more politic—to take no higher 
ground—than to lead both the musical and the unmusical hearers 
to unite in their dislike of the opera as a whole. 

One large branch of Sullivan’s art was, indeed, quite free from 
compromise. Withheld by no artistic qualms, and with the 
frankest abandonment of all his refined musicianship, the author 
of ‘Orpheus with his Lute,’ and the ‘ Window’ songs, could 
give the world such ballads as those which were popular in every 
drawing-room a little before the vogue of the Savoy operas—the 
songs of the ‘Will he come?’ ‘Looking back,’ ‘Once again,’ 
and ‘Sweethearts’ type. In ‘The Lost Chord’ he appealed to 
the most sentimental emotions of the masses, and in such tunes 
as ‘ Onward, Christian soldiers,’ and ‘ The Absent-minded Beggar’ 
he won the heart of the man in the street. These last two 
scarcely stand, indeed, on the same plane, for the hymn-tune, 
vulgar as it is for its own purpose, is not a bad march, while the 
setting of Kipling’s words must surely rank as the least happily 
inspired of all the tunes that have ever attained wide popularity. 

It is not because of the perpetration of such things as these 
that Sullivan’s attainment of a place among the immortals may 
be doubted. Though the illustrious masters of the past never did 
write music as vulgar, it would have been forgiven them if they 
had, in virtue of the beauty and value of the great bulk of their 
productions. It is because such great natural gifts—gifts greater, 
perhaps, than fell to any English musician since the time of 
Purcell—were so very seldom employed in work worthy of them. 
The Offenbachs and Lecocgs, the Clays and Celliers, did not 
degrade their genius, for they were incapable of higher things 
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than they accomplished ; by temperament and inclination they 
were fitted for the lightest kinds of music, and failure for them 
lay in the attempt to produce works of greater pretension. The 
lovely ‘Contes d’Hoffmann’ of Offenbach, and the serious ballads 
of Clay, which are still too well known to need detailed mention, 
are the inevitable exceptions to the general rule; and Cellier’s 
setting of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ might stand as a warning till the end 
of time against forcing a talent for light music into more serious 
channels. 

If the author of ‘The Golden Legend,’ the music to ‘The 
Tempest,’ ‘Henry VIII.,’ and ‘ Macbeth,’ cannot be classed with 
these, how can the composer of ‘ Onward, Christian soldiers,’ and 
‘The Absent-minded Beggar’ claim a place in the hierarchy of 
music among the men who would face death rather than smirch 
their singing-robes for the sake of a fleeting popularity ? 


J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
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A COLLEGE CAT. 


Within those halls where student zeal 
Hangs every morn on Learning’s lips, 
Intent to make its daily meal 
Of ‘tips,— 


While drones the conscientious Don 
Of Latin Prose, cf Human Will, 
Of Aristotle and of John 
Stuart Mill, 








Unconscious quite of themes like these, 
A Philistine supine and fat, 
Slumbers in ostentatious ease 
The cat! 


For what is Mill, and what is Prose, 
Compared with warmth, and sleep, and food, 
All which collectively compose 
The good ? 


Sleep on, O cat! serenely through 
Our hurricanes of hoarded lore, 
Nor seek with agitated mew 
The door! 


For though thy unreceptive pose 
In presence of eternal Truth, 
No virtuous example shows 
To Youth, 
Thy calm repose I would not mar 
Nor chase thee forth, in angry flight 
Protesting loud (tho’ some there are 
Who might) : — 


Because, to my reflective mind, 
Thou dost from generations gone 
Recall a wholly different kind 
Of Don, 
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Which took its glass, its social cup, 
And having quaffed it, mostly sat 
Curled (metaphorically) up 
Like that! 


Far from those scenes of daily strife 
And seldom necessary fuss, 

Wherein consists the most of life 
For us, 


When Movements moved, they let them move : 
When Problems raged, they let them rage: 
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And quite ignored the spirit of 
The Age! 
Of such thou wert the proper mate, 
: O peaceful-minded quadruped ! 
5 But livest with Fellows up-to-date 
4 Instead,— 


With men who spend their vital span 
In petty stress and futile storm, 
And for a recreation plan 
Reform : 





Whom pupils ne’er in quiet leave, 

But throng their rooms in countless hordes : 
Who sit from morn to dewy eve 

On Boards : 


Who skim but erudition’s cream, 
And con by night and cram by day 
Such subjects as the likeliest seem 


To pay ! 


But thou, from such-like cares exempt, 
Our follies dost serenely scan, 
Professing thus thy just contempt 
For Man: 


For well thou knowest, that wished-for goal 
Which still to win we vainly pine, 

That calm tranquillity of soul 

Is thine ! 





ARTHUR GODLEY. 
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SOME BOER WAR BULLETINS. 


THE circumstances under which these bulletins were found are 
as follows: In July of last year, after Generals Clements’s and 
Paget’s brigades had forced Slabbert’s Nek and driven the Boers 
from their positions in retreat towards Fouriesburg, two of us in 
the C.I.V. Battery were sent to see if there were any stores or 
provisions to be found for the battery in a deserted farm off the 
road on the farther side of the Nek. It was a very prosperous- 
looking farm, stored with plenty of horses, poultry, and grain, and 
situated at the entrance of a very fertile-looking valley just under 
the hill. A certain amount of animal comforts were obtained 
here for the battery, and besides, as personal loot, I secured this 
bundle of papers, which looked as if they might be interesting. 
These bulletins, which appear to be copied from a manuscript 
original by some carbon process, cover for the most part one side 
of ordinary foolscap, though sometimes both sides are written on. 
They are written in excellent Dutch (not in Taal), are all headed 
either ‘ Bethlehem Officieel Bericht’ (Bethlehem Official Report), 
or else ‘ Oorlogsbericht’’ (War Report), and are generally signed 
either in full or with the initials of J. H. B. Wessels, though some 
are signed with the initials C. J. B. In fact, they very much 
correspond to the old news-letters sent out to country places in 
England in the last century; and Wessels makes the likeness 
still nearer in one case by ending up with his compliments. 
They consist almost solely of copies of the official telegrams sent to 
Bethlehem about the progress of the war, without any comment 
or amplification of any kind. There are, however, one or two ex- 
ceptions to this rule ; one of the papers, for example, ends up with 
the announcement that subscriptions are due at the end of April, 
and another with a notice of some public sale by the landdrost. 
There are also two excellent maps—one representing the position 
of the Boer forces and the English round Colenso and Spion Kop, 
and the other representing the country in which General Cronje 
operated and was finally captured. Evidently these were papers 
subscribed for by the farmers in outlying districts, and they 
apparently sent them about among themselves to near relations, 
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as can be judged from two pathetic little notes, written in bad 
Dutch in a childish hand on the back of two of them. One of 
these notes runs as follows—it is on the back of a bulletin of 
February 17 to 19: 

SISTER,—The telegram is still too short. You may not know that D.... 
G.... is slightly wounded in the arm, and P.... Y.... in the head and 
shoulder. Cronje’s men were surrounded, whereupon H. Stein’s men went to their 
relief and succeeded in getting them off, but they had to give up their positions 
at Kimberley and also at another place. The telegram is also from Jacobsdal. 
I think the Modder River guns must be very destructive. Of Horman’s, one is 
killed and two wounded. I have not read the report and cannot say any more 
about it. We heard from W.... yesterday, dated Bloemfontein ; he was going 
to Koedoesrand. ‘The landdrost also had news. Our men are all going there. 

Your sister, 8. N. 
And another on the back of a sheet of March 7: 

SISTER,—His telegram last night said there was a hard fight at Modder 
River, and our men retired to occupy other positions ten miles distant. They say 
it is just seven hours from Bloemfontein, What is to become of us?) The Lord 
alone can help us. Your sister, S. N. 

Unfortunately, owing to the inevitable difficulties of cam- 
paigning, my collection of these bulletins is by no means complete ; 
the earliest dates from January 25, 1900, and the last is of 
April 30, and there are many gaps in the series, while several of 
the bulletins which have been preserved have, in the wear and 
tear incidental to being carried in feed-bags or in wallets, been 
much torn and in places rendered undecipherable. However, 
there is enough left to get a very clear idea of their quality. 

They are interesting chiefly for the light which they throw 
on the amount of information about the war vouchsafed to Boers 
in scattered parts of the Free State. It has been said and 
often repeated in England that the most lying accounts of 
what was really happening were spread about to deceive the 
burghers; that their own victories were enormously exaggerated, 
their disasters concealed; and that the Boer and English losses 
were always set out in « light more in accordance with the Boer 
wishes than with the truth. These bulletins probably afford the 
best possible test of the truth of this theory, as they are evidently 
the sort of news sent to people who lived in out-of-the-way parts 
and had no means of verifying the truth of the statements ; and it 
is surprising on the whole to find how accurate is the news thus 
given as compared with our own sources of information. These 
telegrams do not of course profess to describe the battles, and it 
would be difficult to get a general idea of the course of the war 
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from them. On the other hand, they give the bald facts wi- 
varnished, and they prove that, at any rate as long as the Free 
State officials had control of the telegraph, they did not wilfully 
deceive their fellow-citizens as to the course of the war. 

Generally it may be said that during the period marked by 
the Boer successes the reports tally very closely with the facts as 
related, for example, by Dr. Conan Doyle; and even after that 
there does not seem to be any attempt to minimise their own 
disasters, though occasionally there is a tendency noticeable 
slightly to exaggerate the English losses. Again, there is never 
anything like a bitter feeling displayed against England. After 
the wonderful success at Spion Kop there is absolutely no crowing 
over us—merely immense wonder and heartfelt thanks to God 
for allowing them to win a victory over so mighty and rich a 
nation as England. One of the most frequently recurring phrases, 
whether after a victory or a defeat, is the phrase ‘The burghers 
are calm and confident ;’ and it must indeed be confessed that this 
seems no idle boast. However, a few extracts translated into 
‘nglish will best illustrate the nature of these bulletins. 

The earliest bulletin in my possession refers to the battle of 
Spion Kop. It is hardly necessary to remind English readers of what 
happened at that battle; but it may be convenient to recall that 
a brigade under General Woodgate marched up Spion Kop in the 
early morning of January 23rd, surprised a small post of burghers 
stationed there, and entrenched themselves as far as they could 
in the fog; that when the fog cleared away they found them- 
selves exposed to murderous rifle and cannon fire on three sides, 
and that, though they could not be turned out, the position was an 
isolated and useless one ; that reinforcements were sent up during 
the day, who only added to the tale of slaughter ; and that finally, 
late at night, the whole force retired. On the following day 
General Buller took his troops safely across the Tugela without 
having any attack made on him by the Boers. The interest of 
the following extracts lies in the substantial accuracy of the Boer 
telegrams. It gives also the reason for what somewhat surprised 
the English at the time—that the Boers allowed them to cross the 
Tugela without any molestation. It will be noticed that the 
Boers do not exaggerate the English losses, which, according to 
our official returns, were over 1,600, and, curiously enough, even 
the incident related in most of the English accounts of Spion Kop, of 
some English soldiers offering to surrender and being stopped by 
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Colonel Thorneycroft himself, is here related, though without the 


Colonel’s name. 
Bethlehem Official Report.' 


Thursday, 25.1.00. Tugela.—Assistant-General Burger reports to-day to 
head laager Ladysmith per heliograph that the enemy retired during the night. 
They also left the Kop. Our burghers are taking possession of the battlefields. 
Official report of dead and wounded will follow as soon as possible. No report 
has been received yet from General Botha. According to private information, 
our loss is not small, but the enemy suffered terribly. 


Bethlehem Official Report. 


Friday, 26.1.00. Spion Kop on the Tugela.—Assistant-General Botha reports 
under date 24.1.00 (Wednesday): Last night the enemy with a strong force 
overpowered the Vrijheid (S.A.R.) burghers on Spion Kop, forcing Commandant 
Grobler and his men to retire. This morning very early Assistant-General Burger 
with Carolina and other burghers stormed the kop, and from my (Louis Botha’s) 
side I also ordered an attack, and by the grace of God we succeeded in retaking 
the highest points. Our prisoners of war consisted of 173 privates (soldiers) with 
one captain and three wounded. The enemy’s loss is terrible. Ours, I regret to 
say, is also tolerably severe, but cannot as yet be stated as our burghers are still 
continuing the fight, although it is already dark. The bravery and courage of 
our men are beyond praise. ‘The artillery worked splendidly. When the enemy 
were in atight corner they put up their hands in token of submission, but as soon 
as our men showed themselves the enemy re-opened fire. 

The enemy is pressing us from all sides, even at General Burger’s laager. 

General Cronje (Uncle Andries) reports that on the 24th inst. (Wednesday) 
he received information that the enemy had taken possession of Spion Kop. 
Transvaal and Free State burghers then mounted the kop, and at about 10 
o'clock they reached the top and were near the enemy. The enemy then retired 
a little, but kept fighting to the last with heavy cannon and rifles. The fighting 
began about 3 A.M. and lasted till 7 P.M. (153 hours). The enemy stormed the 
kop several times, but were beaten back each time. Loss of the enemy amounted 
to about 1,200, and we made about 200 prisoners of war. According to an 
ambulance report our loss (8.A.R. and O.F.S.) amounts to 120 killed and 
wounded. Our heavy guns did good execution. The Freestaters who were 
posted on a kopje behind the enemy in an oblique direction wrought terrible 
havoc amongst them. 


Bethlehem Official Report. 


Friday evening, 26.1.00. Tugela.—Commandant-General, Head Laager, Lady- 
smith, wires this afternoon, 12.38: A complete official report of the fighting of 
the last few days on the Tugela is not yet to hand, but only the following from 
Assistant-General Botha. The fighting now finished, and by the grace of God we 
gained asplendid victory. The enemy driven from their positions with great loss. 
On the battlefield there are still at least 600 killed and a great many wounded. 
The enemy asked permission to bury their dead and remove their wounded, which 
I allowed. The battlefield is therefore ours. We made 187 prisoners, and the 
officers of the Lancaster Regiment are all either dead or wounded. It breaks 
my heart to say that so many of our brave heroes are also dead or wounded. It 





1 It will be noticed in these Boer accounts that the fighting on Spion Kop is 
dated on the 24th instead of the 23rd January, which is the correct date. 
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is incredible how such a small body of men has been able to resist the might of 
Britain during six days’ fighting and even to force it back with such heavy loss, 
We took about forty cases Lee-Metford cartridges and a nice lot of rifles. 

Assistant-General Burger wires to-day: I have just come from the hills; it 
is a terrible spectacle, an evident wonder of God, to see the enemy’s fortifications, 
and how great their power is, whilst ours is so insignificant. Their loss is at least 
1,200 or 1,300 killed and wounded. Our guns certainly did more execution 
yesterday than theirs. During all these days their force on the hill, in addition 
to their reserve, was at least 2,400 according to experts. The enemy is now re- 
tiring across the Tugela. We had a good opportunity to attack them, but our 
burghers were too exhausted. Our loss is about 120 killed and wounded. 
Although this is to be regretted, we must praise and thank God for this victory, 
and our country and people are to be congratulated on the heroic feats of our 
burghers. 

Colenso.—Assistant-General Botha at Colenso wired yesterday: Acting-Com- 
mandant Pretorius, who had orders to count the number of killed on the hill, 
reports 650 killed, not including the number removed by the enemy during the 
night, and those killed at the foot of the hill and against the Spitzkop. Although 
it was a heavy fight for us, it was fearful for the enemy. It is a magnificent 
victory forus and very discouraging for the enemy, who have become very shy in 
consequence. 


Bethlehem Official Report. 


Monday, 29.1.00. Spion Kop.—The leader of the report riders wires from 
Veld near Ladysmith: I was yesterday on the battlefield of Spion Kop. From 
information received it appears that on Tuesday (23rd January), in the night, the 
enemy marched to the west of Spion Kop, the force consisting of Lancashire 
Fusiliers, the Lancasters, and half a company of engineers. At one o’clock they 
reached the hill and at once commenced to make entrenchments. ‘The fire brigade 
of Vrijheid, 60 strong, took to flight. There was a thick fog which lifted at about 
7 A.M. on Wednesday, 24th January. Our burghers meanwhile had mounted the 
hill, and immediately on the fog disappearing the fighting began on Spion Kop 
and lasted till Thursday, when the enemy fled. The enemy was repeatedly rein- 
forced until their force had increased to about 4,000 men. We were about 500 
strong. It is difficult to state the enemy’s loss, but it is estimated at 800 killed, 
whilst the number of wounded can only be guessedat. Yesterday there were still 
about 200 unburied. Major-General Woodgate, who commanded the brigade, was 
killed. The Lancashire Fusiliers were totally annihilated with the exception of 
110 who were taken prisoners. Of their forty-three officers only one remains, 
the others being killed or wounded, amongst the latter being the commander, 
Lieut.-Col. Bloomfield. According to an English officer, Buller is unhurt, and he 
further said that he had never experienced such firing as that of the Boers. Ten 
of Thorneycroft’s mounted infantry took up a good position behind a kraal, and, 
when the burghers noticed them, six of them ran to a position from which they 
could fire at them, and in three minutes all ten were dead. He (the officer) dis- 
approves of night attacks and attributes their defeat to fog. They had intended 
to surround the fire brigade. The enemy has now again taken his wagons across 
the river. 

The Chief Telegraph Department, Pretoria, reports that yesterday only a few 
shots were heard near the Tugela. It seems the enemy intend retiring altogether 
after their fruitless efforts to get through. On one of the kopjes General Cronje 
(Uncle Andries) still found seventeen unburied corpses, whilst at Spion Kop there 
are still many bodies which the enemy evidently do not intend to bury. 
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The next important extract concerns what we call the battle of 
Vaal Krantz, which was General Buller’s next attempt to force the 
Boer position in front of Ladysmith. He had already tried to attack 
by the right, at Colenso; he had also tried the extreme left, at 
Spion Kop; he was now going to attempt the central position. 
In the centre of the Boer position, on their side of the Tugela, 
was an eminence called Vaal Krantz. If this could be secured it 
looked as if the way to Ladysmith might be open without any 
further difficulty, as beyond it there was nothing but a plateau to 
the town. General Buller mounted nearly all his guns on the 
ridges on his side of the Tugela opposite the centre of the Boer 
position, and on the morning of the 5th began a furious bom- 
bardment, and a feigned attack upon Brakfontein, to the left 
of Vaal Krantz. This, however, was only to cover the central 
attack on Vaal Krantz itself, which, after the left-hand advance 
had been stopped as if beaten, he succeeded in occupying after 
turning out the Boers. But though General Buller had secured the 
central position, he omitted to secure the hills which commanded 
it; and it will be observed from the following account that the 
Boers utilised this mistake by bringing guns and rifles to 
command the English position. In fact, the English were in very 
much the same position as they were at Spion Kop, and finally, 
after two days’ fighting, they had to retire. Unfortunately the 
following account does not go beyond the fighting on the 6th, 
though the English did not retire till the evening of the 7th. 
It is not possible to reproduce here the map which is given 
on the back of one of the bulletins, but it appears from it that 
the first part evidently refers to the first and feigned attack to the 
left, the Senekal burghers covering the gap against which the 
attack purported to be made, while the rest of the extract, 
beginning with the passage about the pontoon bridge, refers to 
the central and serious attack—Kleinen Kop, the Johannesburgers’ 
position, being evidently the same as Vaal Krantz. It will be 
noticed that, though the Boers are very much impressed with the 
cannonade from our guns, they under-estimate the number, and 
only speak of forty-four, whereas from Dr. Conan Doyle’s account 
it appears that there were no less than seventy-two guns directed 
against the Boer position. 


‘Bethlehem Official Report. 


Tugela: Tuesday, 6.2.1900.—General Cronje at ‘Burgerslager,’ near Tugela, 
reports: After a bombardment of one hour by our guns the enemy, with 
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his thirty-six guns, has fled back, and afterwards the other troops in great 
disorder. One of our Krupp cannons shot to pieces. 

Vrede and Senekal burghers still full of courage in their positions. With 
General Smuts fighting still continues. From the other laagers general tran- 
quillity is reported. 

Tugela: Wednesday, 7.2.1900.—The chief of the report riders telegraphs yester- 
day evening, one o'clock: The fight began yesterday morning about half-past six 
by the infantry against the positions of the Senekal burghers in the nek. The 
infantry was easily repulsed, but afterwards began a terrible cannonade from 
about forty-four guns, which lasted about nine hours. There were particularly 
two or three big naval guns on the entrenchment opposite the Senekal positions, 
twelve heavy guns on the Zwartrand, opposite the Johannesburgers’ position, 
eighteen field-pieces at the foot of the Zwartrand, and twelve field-pieces on the 
red range called Thornton Hills. The bombardment continued violently from all 
the positions on this side of the river, with an interval of about one hour. 
Meanwhile the enemy was busy throwing a pontoon bridge across the river at the 
place Nooitgedacht, in front of the Johannesburg position. When the bridge 
was ready, towards ten o’clock, the infantry went over, and took up another 
position against the Senekal positions. Both onslaughts were driven back with 
ease by large and small Maxims and rifle fire at 2,000 paces. Afterwards all the 
guns, with the exception of those on Thornton Hills, were directed on the positions 
of Smuts and Viljoen. About three o’clock some 2,000 men came again over the 
pontoon bridge. They wavered as soon as the Maxims had begun firing on them; 
and when the Transvaal artillery fired on their left wing from the hills to the 
east of Viljoen’s laager, they fled, and sought shelter on the banks of the river, 
so that the officers succeeded only after half an hour in getting them out again 
and bringing them in motion. About half-past five they were again driven back, 
and retired in the direction of the new bridge. Even after dark heavy Maxim 
and rifle fire was heard. It appeared that a portion of the enemy had crept up 
through a dry ditch near one of the hills close to the river, which was in 
possession of Ben Viljoen. I have heard that the Johannesburgers have left 
their positions, and that the enemy has half of the hills in his possession, and is 
busy throwing up earthworks. Reinforcements are again announced from all 
sides. According to the latest report, there is every chance of driving them out 
again from these positions. 

Later on the above-named person signalled this morning: General Smuts 
informed General Prinsloo that ‘ Long Tom’ was in position, and that the enemy 
had taken possession of part of the hill through the Johannesburgers, and he 
should, if possible, fetch the enemy out of there. The enemy fired from the edge 
of the bush on our positions, ‘Towards seven o'clock it was decided to place a 
French gun on Vere Hill for the purpose of forcing the English tu surrender by 
bringing them under a cross fire. At half-past twelve o’clock M. Wessels reports 
to General E. Prinsloo at Senekal Laager that the Lancers and infantry were in 
flight back from Molen Drift along Roodepad, between the English camp and the 
edge of the bush. There was the expectation that the English on Kleinen Kop, 
where the Johannesburgers were, would very soon surrender. The feelings of the 
burghers there are perfectly calm. 


Of the last stage in the drama before Colenso we can also get 
a glimpse in these bulletins. It will be remembered that General 
Buller on February 21 made an advance, again from the Colenso 
side, on the chief Boer line of defence. Up till the 24th heavy 
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fighting went on, without very much success to us, for, though 
we advanced steadily, almost every inch of the way was con- 
tested by the Boers, the brunt of the fighting, as is to be seen 
in the map above spoken of, which gives the positions of the 
chief Boer commandos, falling on those from Middelburg and 
Krugersdorp. It will be noticed in the following account that the 
Boers give the same reason as Dr. Conan Doyle for the distressing 
condition in which the wounded had to be left on the 24th. On 
the 26th, however, although the positions already won were not 
abandoned, the great turning movement to the right was initiated 
by which at last an entrance was to be effected into Ladysmith—- 
somewhat, as will be seen, to the bewilderment of the Boers, who 
this time seem to have been caught napping. The Boers now 
were beginning to feel the change of the tide, and there are one 
or two remarks about the English soldiers in the following report 
which are hardly justified by the success of their operations, 


Bethlehem Official Report. No. 8. 


Colenso: February 22, 1900.—General Meyer reports that the enemy tried to 
attack the Middelburg commando just after daylight this morning, but was beaten 
back with heavy loss. 

Colenso: February 23,1900.—The captain of the scouts at Prinsloo laager, 
Ladysmith, wires that that morning the enemy attacked the position of the 
Middelburgers three times, but were repeatedly forced back with heavy loss, ours 
being only one killed, one dangerously and one slightly wounded. Their large 
camp at Chieveley is almost entirely broken up; the wagons and tents are now 
all at Colenso on this side of the river in the woods. The enemy seem to be 
rebuilding the railway bridge over the Tugela. At twelve o’clock a large force of 
infantry and between 1,500 and 2,000 cavalry crossed the railway bridge of 
Onderbroek’s Spruit towards the positions of the Middelburgers. At two the 
enemy shelled a kopje on our left wing, 


War Report, Feb. 25 and 26. 


Saturday, February 24, 1900.—Assistant-General Meyer at Nellthorpe (near 
Colenso) wires: The positions of Krugersdorp have been terribly cut up by lyddite 
shells. Our losses on Thursday of the Rustenburg and Krugersdorp [commandos ? ] 
were one killed and twenty-three wounded, nearly all slight. Yesterday during 
the heavy fighting and bombardment we had ten killed and fifteen wounded. 
From Boksburg yesterday, seven wounded. From Middelburg, one dead and four 
wounded. The English soldiers appeared to be pretty well afraid. This morning 
about twenty of the enemy surrendered to two of our burghers. On the battle- 
field there are a large number of wounded of the enemy, whom we cannot nurse 
as shells are still falling on the field every now and then. I have given orders 
not to admit the enemy’s ambulance on the battlefield unless at the request of 
a commanding officer. A large number of killed of the enemy, that cover the 
field, we cannot bury on account of the stony ground, and our burghers are too 
exhayisted to carry the bodies from the Klipkop down below, 
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War Report. No. 10. 


Colenso: Monday, 26.2.00.—Yesterday evening at nine o’clock one of the 
ambulance corps at Nellthorpe telegraphed that a terrible small-arms fire for 
about twenty minutes was heard in the direction of Colenso; at ten o’clock he 
telegraphed that everything was quiet again. 

Nelithorpe, Colenso.—The direct telegraph oflice at Nellthorpe signals to-day, 
according to reports just arrived, that the sharp rifle fire of yesterday evening was 
only a false alarm. Lights were seen ona hill by our men (probably signals 
made by English spies), and after a few shots had been fired by our advance 
guard our whole line of battle seemed on fire; we also heard that in the morning 
a large number of the enemy with wagons had retreated across the Tugela. 

Tuesday, 26.2.00.—The captain of the despatch-riders, Prinsloo’s camp, Lady- 
smith, signals under date of to-day, Sunday night, that the enemy have entrenched 
their positions very strongly ; in some places they are lying at a distance of 100 paces 
from our burghers. Yesterday the Krugersdorp positions were heavily bombarded. 
The enemy have now withdrawn all their wagons across the river, also most of 
their guns. ‘Two of their camps on this side of the river they have also removed 
to the other camp under Hlangwane Kop because we had bombarded it. It may 
be that the enemy is going to make an attack at another point. 

Wednesday, 28.2.00.—General Lucas Meyer signals from Meyer’s camp, near 
Colenso, yesterday, 5.15 p.M.: The enemy is in possession of the Krugersdorp 
positions, our burghers are fighting bravely. The telegraphist at Prinsloo’s camp 
signals to-day: Last night at 11.55, in the direction of Lombardskop, rifle firing 
was heard ; again at 1.15 in the same direction sharp rifle firing and several guns 
were heard ; now all is quiet. Lombardskop is a Boer position to the east of 
Ladysmith; the fighting was probably with the Ladysmith garrison, who were 
trying to break through. 


There is one bulletin which gives the following depressing 
account of the state of the garrison at the beginning of February. 


Bethlehem Official Report. 


The chief of scouts wires from Prinsloo laager, near Ladysmith: A deserter 
who appears to me trustworthy, and who is now being kept by us under close 
surveillance, reports to us that Ladysmith is on its last legs, and for the last twelve 
days the troops have only received half a pound of horse flesh and one biscuit 
daily. They are in state of starvation and very discouraged, the oxen are sick and 
their flesh has been condemned by the doctors. The troops numbered 12,500 
when the siege began, and of the 7,500 now left about 2,000 are ill with fever and 
dysentery and 1,200 are wounded. They expect to be relieved towards the 10th of 
this month, and if this fails they will try to force their way out. White is 
suffering from fever since the 4th instant, and Hamilton is now commanding. 
There are forty guns and sixteen Maxims. After January 6, the whole town was 
surrounded with dynamite laid in holes one hundred paces distant from each 
other, and connected by electric wires. At the storming of Platrand their loss 
was 570 killed and approximately between 700 and 800 wounded, including 
forty-four officers dead and wounded. Jameson, Colonel Rhodes, and Willoughby 
are still in Ladysmith. 


After the bulletins describing General Buller’s last advance on 
Ladysmith there is unfortunately a gap in the series, and there is 
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no record to be found of the relief. But there are a few more 
items of interest relating to the Natal side of the war. One of 
these is in a bulletin of March 26, which runs as follows : 


Bethlehem Official Report. No. 19. 


According to intelligence the enemy appear to be under the impression that 
we have sent our chief forces from here to the Orange Free State, therefore they 
are suddenly marching in that direction. Even the soldiers who were on the way 
to Cape Colony have come back from Durban in order to put their new plan into 
execution. 

And the same bulletin says that the report that the English had 
landed at Beira is untrue, but that people in Lourenco Marques 
say the governor of Beira is to be arrested for allowing arms to go 
through. The last piece of news contained about General Buller 
in the bulletins refers toa little fight near Glencoe which disturbed 
for a moment the monotony of General Buller’s inaction. In 
this account the hopes of the Boers seem to have got the better 
of the facts, as it appears that the Boer attack was repulsed with 
ease. But it must be confessed that this is the only serious case 
of misrepresentation that I have come across. 


Bethlehem Official Report. No. 24. 

Natal.— . . . Commandant-General telegraphs from Glencoe, April 10: We 
attacked the enemy early from three sides and found that they are unexpectedly 
strong ; round the camp are fortifications consisting of trenches and walls. We 
forced our way in and bombarded the camp at a distance of 4,500 métres and 
planted shell after shell in the camp, so that now every one is either down or has 
retreated. The enemy bombarded us with three large guns, but fortunately no 
one was wounded ; the bombardment is still going on from both sides ; the enemy 
is now opening fire with rifles. Later reports have been received by Commandant- 
General Meyer that the enemy has fled in the direction of Ladysmith; the enemy 
must have suffered severely ; no loss on our side. 


The above quotation is a rare instance of the Boers perverting 
what was at most an undecided action intoa victory to themselves. 
But their inability to see the significance of great movements is 
more striking. When Lord Roberts had begun making his advance 
it is interesting to note how blind the Boers were to the signs of 
their approaching defeat. It will be remembered by those who 
have studied the war that in two quarters Lord Roberts allowed the 
Boers to obtain temporary successes in order to be able to concen- 
trate all his forces before the main attack. Onthe extreme east of 
his main line at Colesberg and on the extreme west at Koedoesberg 
the Boers obtained temporary successes at the expense of their 
central position. General Macdonald was sent up early in February 
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with the Highland Brigade to divert the Boers’ attention in the 
direction of Magersfontein. The brigade advanced to a posi- 
tion on the farther side of the Modder River, and then after an 
indecisive engagement, which was certainly not to the advantage 
of the English, they retired again. This was only a feint to divert 
the Boer attention from the advance meditated under French 
for the relief of Kimberley. But the Boers seem to have been 
quite blind to the object of the attack, and regarded the result of 
the British advance as a distinct victory for themselves. This is 
evident from the following extracts : 


Bethlehem Official Report. 

Magersfontein: Friday, February 9, 1900.—General de Wet at Magersfontein 
wired yesterday: We fought on Wednesday from 4 A.M. to 6 P.M. At about 
four o’clock the enemy were strongly reinforced with extra guns, which compelled 
me to divide our small force to beat them off, as they extended their line in order 
to surround us. We forced them back until it was quite dark ; but owing to our 
small number we were unable to drive them across the river, so we descended 
from the hill to take up another position. . . . Our loss three killed and six 
wounded, that of enemy considerable. We could easily occupy Koedoesberg, 
as we have been very strongly reinforced, but as there is no water there it would 
be useless. We are now occupying very good positions. 


Bethlehem Official Report. No.2. February. 

The following is a complete report from General de Wet regarding the 
fighting at Koedoesberg: On Sunday afternoon, 4th instant, it was reported from 
our western positions that Koedoesberg was in possession of the enemy. I imme- 
diately ordered General du Plooi to reconnoitre with 100 men, and he reported 
that the enemy were on the hill, whereupon I started with 300 men and arrived 
on Monday 4 P.M. at Koedoesberg, when I found that the largest force of the 
enemy was on the southernmost point of the hill. The hill is about 2,000 yards 
long ; the enemy had strongly fortified the hill, and also hada strong reserve force 
under the hill at the drift on the other side of the river. I immediately attacked 
the hill from the north at three points, and fought without interruption till 
8 p.M., when we had got half up the hill. As there were no positions for us on 
the hill, and no water, I retired to within half an hour’s distance from it. We 
remained there on Tuesday, 6th instant, to wait for reinforcements of guns and 
ammunition. The same evening Commandant Cronje reached us with 200 
burghers anda gun. Wednesday, 4.30 P.M., we climbed the hill. Commandant 
Froneman with eighty Ladybranders marched along the west or river side, and 
fought the whole day with great bravery until nightfall. We fought the enemy 
on the hill, and reached our former positions towards 4.30. That afternoon about 
1,000 mounted infantry with two guns marched from the east of the hill for the 
purpose of surrounding us. I at once descended the hill with thirty-six 
burghers, as I had no more available, and with God’s help I drove back the 
enemy under a heavy gun fire. The same evening we again retired to within 
half an hour, as we were satisfied that even if we did take the hill it would be of 
no use to us owing to want of water. On Friday we discovered that the enemy 
had fled to Tweerivieren. We went over the battlefield and found three bodies, 
which we buried. Through God’s mercy our loss was only three killed and six 
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wounded, nearly all slight. ‘The enemy’s loss must be considerable, judging from 
the graves. Major Albrecht worked his gun splendidly, and kept on firing not- 
withstanding that the enemy bombarded him with six guns. The enemy had 
altogether ten guns and three Maxims. . . . 

The enemy, consisting of 4,000 or 5,000 cavalry, with about twelve guns anda 
large numker of wagons, are now marching to Blauwdraai. 

General de Wet reports from Wintershoek: Have just returned from battle- 
field; enemy no longer visible. ‘Took further six prisoners (two wounded), and 
also found further seven killed. Our burghers captured a number of rifles anda 
small Maxim, which has been destroyed. The resident justice of the peace 
reports the battlefield has not yet been completely inspected. The fighting line 
was six miles ; the prisoners now number twenty-nine. One died last night from 
his wounds. Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Delisle was commander. Captains 
Amthill and Waldy were killed. 

Similarly, on the other side, about Colesberg considerable 
satisfaction prevailed with regard to victories which Lord Roberts 
had no doubt anticipated, and which really, if the Boers had only 
known, revealed the weakness of their position. Near Colesberg 
General French had been guarding a wide extent of country against 
the Boer invasion directed against the important railway junction 
of Naauwpoort ; for months he had kept the Boers at arm’s length, 
and had even obtained some successes against them. At last, 
when Lord Roberts came, General French was withdrawn with 
some of his troops, and at the same time the Boer forces in that 
part of the country were reinforced. Consequently, towards the 
middle of February, General Clements, now in command of the 
English, had had to withdraw and to concentrate all his forces at 
Arundel, so as, at any rate, to stop the Boer advance on the junc- 
tion. The Boers, who were in much greater force than the 
English, naturally gained some successes in the latter’s enforced 
retreat ; but the object of the English had been gained—they 
had protected the important junction, and they had also diverted 
valuable Boer troops from the position against which the main 
English attack was to be made. To this also the Boers appeared 
to be blind, and they only insist in the following extracts on their 
purely local successes, without in the least realising what the cost 
of these successes would be. 

Bethlehem Official Report. No. 2. 

Chief Commandant de Wet wires from Colesberg: Report just received that 
the enemy has deserted his advanced positions to the west of this place near 
Coleskop. An unofficial report says enemy have also abandoned their positions to 
the east. ‘They are probably flying to Rensburg Siding. The same commandant 
wired later: Have just heard from Lieutenant Smith that fighting General Cilliers 
is at this moment in the enemy’s camp. They have, therefore, probably retired. 
There are still about sixty tents standing. 
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Bethlehem Official Report. No. 3. 


Wednesday, February 14.—The captain of the scouts at Achtertang reports : 
Yesterday I took a patrol in the direction where the fighting took place the day 
before yesterday. On reaching the positions I found that the enemy had fled in 
great haste from all the kopjes on the previous night, leaving behind their whole 
camp, consisting of 100 tents, a large quantity of provisions, fodder, clothes, water- 
bottles, cooking apparatus, two water-carts, rifles, ammunition, and bayonets. 
Between the said kopjes and the enemy’s camp a large number of coats and other 
men’s clothing were strewn about, which gave the burghers a splendid oppor- 
tunity of providing themselves with clothes and other necessaries. The com- 
mandants of Philippolis and Wepener informed me that the enemy had given up all 
their positions during the night, and there is no doubt they have fled to Rensburg 
Siding. We found about fifty of the enemy’s dead onthe kopjes. It is impossible 
to state their total loss, as nine of their ambulance wagons were busy removing 
dead and wounded. Their loss must be very great. Ours was eight killed and 
twelve wounded. Also at Coleskop there is no sign of the enemy. The brilliant 
victory of our burghers at Jaasfontein has had a great effect, and is of great 
importance to our arms. Our burghers were divided along an extended fighting 
line. Now they can concentrate again. General de la Rey also reports from 
Achtertang that he sent to look for the enemy’s wounded in the hills yesterday in 
order to nurse them and to bury theirdead. We took sixteen prisoners. General 
Schoeman further reports that the day before yesterday heavy fighting took place 
near General Grobler’s laager, the enemy losing 150 in killed and wounded, and 
nineteen prisoners, including eleven wounded. The enemy fled in great disorder. 

Colesberg: Wednesday afternoon.—Chief Commandant de Wet wires to-day : 
This morning about 5 A.M. I arrived at Rensburg Siding to attack the enemy. 
We found the station deserted, but about 300 men were marching southwards. 
We beat them with loss on our side of one killed and four wounded, one danger- 
ously. Of the enemy about seventy-five escaped, the others being killed, wounded, 
or. taken prisoners. The enemy has now arrived from the direction of Rietfontein 
with guns, and we are firing at each other with heavy guns. We hope to drive 
them back from here. <A considerable quantity of fodder and bags has been 
captured at the station. This afternoon the telegraphist of Colesberg wired: 
‘104 prisoners have just arrived here, of whom some were slightly wounded. 
One of the outposts reports that horses sufficient for several weeks have been 
captured again. 


Bethlehem Official Report. No. 4. 


February 15.—The acting captain of the scouts at Achtertang reports: I 
have just returned from the battlefield at Rensburg Siding. It is a fearful sight 
to see the dead and hear the moaning of the wounded. The enemy were gene- 
rally shot down whilst running away across a bare plain after being driven from the 
kopjes. It appears there had been a fearful panic amongst them. In their camp 
they left behind more than 100 pack-horses, fodder, a couple of hundred bags of 
onions and potatoes, also salt, &c. As far as I rode from Jaasfontein to Rensburg 
Siding the road was strewn with thousands of cartridges, cases of meat, 
clothing, &c. 


On the other hand, there is quite justifiable jubilation on the 
successful surprise of a convoy, which, for some unexplained 
reason, had not been properly guarded. 
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Bethlehem Official Report. No. 6. 


Modder River: Saturday, February 17.—General de Wet! wires to-day 
via Koffyfontein: In the fighting yesterday we took altogether fifty-eight 
prisoners ; it was a gigantic labour to load the wagons in the laager we had taken 
possession of. Altogether we captured eighty wagons and 2,800 oxen. I left with 
200 men in the direction of Ronddavell’s Drift, and after riding one hour and a 
half we came upon the patrol of the enemy hidden in akraal. We summoned 
them to surrender, which they did, and we took fifty-eight prisoners, including 
three lieutenants—Samson, Black, and Myburgh—Sergeant-Major Davitt, four 
sergeants, and four corporals. I found also forty saddled horses, and fifty-eight 
Lee-Metford rifles. 


Still there seems to have been absolutely no attempt at con- 
cealing the news of Cronje’s surrender, as soon as it became 
known, or even in publishing the rumours of it before the news 
was actually confirmed. Thus on March 1: 


War Report. No. 10. 


hief Commandant de Wet telegraphed via Petrusberg, dated yesterday : 
Chief C lant Wet telegraphed Petrusberg, dated yesterday 
It is reported by Kaflfirs, who have arrived at Petrusberg from General 
Cronje’s laager, that the General is said to have surrendered. I cannot believe it. 


Again, on March 2, Commissioner Steyn of Petrusberg 


telegraphs : 
War Report. No. 11. 

J. P. M. vd. Linde, of Kaffir River, arrived here on parole with his wife and 
five children yesterday. He was in the British camp at Paardeberg Drift, and 
reports that there are still fifty-seven women and children. He cannot state the 
number of prisoners with certainty, but he knew that twenty-two of our burghers 
had been killed and eighty-seven wounded. Three guns and three Maxims were 
destroyed by our men before they surrendered. 


Finally, on March 8 full information had arrived, and news 
was sent from Koffyfontein that 


(War Report. No. 14). 


A trustworthy person who arrived here to-day from Jacobsdal tells us that 
according to English official reports 3,600 burghers surrendered, and according 
to the statement of Boer prisoners the loss of General Cronje during the removal 
of his head laager was about 150 killed and wounded ; that some of our wounded 
were sent to Kimberley and the remainder to Jacobsdal, and most of the rifles 
were burnt, and the guns (except our howitzers) were made useless ; that accord- 
ing to an estimate of the ambulance the enemy’s loss was between 5,000 and 
6,000 killed and wounded. He saw himself 140 buck wagons of English wounded 





1 This must be Piet de Wet, because on the afternoon of February 14 Christian 
de Wet was telegraphing from Rensburg, more than 100 miles away from 
Waterval Drift on the Riet River, where this exploit took place on the 16th, and 
Christian de Wet is generally called chief commandant. In this respect Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s history on p. 322 should be corrected. 
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on the road to Jacobsdal, whilst a further number were conveyed also direct to 
Tweerivier. It is clear that the reason why all the wounded were not conveyed 
vid Jacobsdal was to keep their number as secret as possible. 


This latter figure for the number of our wounded and killed is 
enormously exaggerated, as the official returns only give about 
1,500 of the killed, wounded, and missing in the week spent by 
the British army before Paardeberg. 

The next bulletin of interest in the sequence of events is an 
elaborate proclamation of Steyn’s to his fellow-citizens, which speaks 
for itself. No one in England, at any rate, would feel anything 
but admiration for the spirit in which the State President expressed 
the determination of his Government to carry on the struggle. 


Official Report. No.17. March 19, 1900. 
PROCLAMATION. 

Hereunder is a proclamation issued this day, of which please distribute as 
many copies as possible amongst the public. 

Whereas a certain proclamation has been distributed amongst the burghers of 
the Orange Free State purporting to be signed by Roberts, Field Marshal and 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa ; whereas in the said proclamation all 
burghers of the Orange Free State are warned to abstain from further resistance 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and to the troops under his command; there- 
fore I, Marthinus Thennis Steyn, State President of the Orange Free State, pro- 
claim and make known to all burghers of the Orange Free State that the Republic 
of the Orange Free State still exists, and that its government is still actively 
engaged in fulfilling its duties. That the said proclamation is null and void 
within the limits of the Republic of the Orange Free State. That every burgher 
summoned to personal commando service is in every case obliged to respect and 
obey such summons, and shall in case of disobedience be liable to punishment in 
conformity with Martial Law. That any burgher rendering in any way assistance 
to the enemy, or any burgher who lays down his arms without absolute necessity 
to protect and save his life and property, and shall thereby give advantage to the 
enemy, shall be considered guilty of high treason, and shall be treated with the 
utmost rigour of the law. And any burgher obtaining knowledge of any act of 
high treason on the part of any burgher shall be obliged to immediately commu- 
nicate the same to the proper authorities, failing which he shall be considered 
guilty of and punished for high treason. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the Orange Free State at 
Kroonstad this 19th day of March, 1900. 

M. T. STEYN, State President. 

By order, P. J. BLIGNAUT, Government Secretary. 


Warn burghers that if they publish or assist in publishing the enemy’s 
proclamation, verbally or otherwise, or refrain from warning people against the 
proclamations which have been published, they will be guilty of high treason and 
the blood of their fellow-burghers who are still bravely fighting for country and 
people. Any person guilty of being employed to spread proclamations or other 
documents injurious to our cause must be arrested and imprisoned. Go round 
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yourself in the district and employ R. D. M., and appoint other persons, if 
necessary, to assist you in the work, and to open the eyes of the burghers to the 
danger of those treacherous proclamations. Persons buying cattle for the enemy 
must also be arrested, also persons selling voluntarily to the enemy. 

In subsequent bulletins there are various instances quoted of 
Boers arrested and punished for surrendering or for distributing 
Roberts's proclamation. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the bulletins is the account 
which Christian de Wet telegraphs of his surprise of the convoy 
and guns at Koorn Spruit. Unfortunately it just happens that 
the bulletin that contains this report has been somewhat damaged 
in the feed-bag, so that there are some gaps in it, but enough 
remains to give a clear idea of what happened on the Boer side. 
It will be remembered that a convoy and force coming from Lady- 
brand had joined General Broadwood at the Waterworks of Sanna’s 
Post, and that on the morning of March 381 a considerable 
British force was assembled under him. Early in the morning 
they found themselves shelled by Boer guns from an impregnable 
position, so the General sent on the main body of the convoy 
with the two horse-batteries Q and U on the way back to 
Bloemfontein. In the middle of the open plain, however, on the 
way thither, there was a deep ravine called Koorn Spruit, in 
which some more Boers were posted in ambush. As the wagons 
on the convoy came down into the ravine they were silently seized 
by the Boers and driven up on the other side to avoid suspicion. 
Finally, one battery of guns also came right up to the ravine 
without any scouting, and five of the six guns of U Battery were 
captured. Q retreated 1,500 yards, and there fired on the Boers, 
and escaped with only the loss of two of its guns. This is De 
Wet’s account of the occurrence—short, to the point, and un- 
blemished by any boasting, which such aremarkable achievement, 
if anything, would have excused. 

Bethlehem Official Report. No. 21. 

The following telegram received from Chief Commandant C. de Wet, Klip 
Kraal, Koorn Spruit, via Brandfort, to His Honour State President at Kroonstad, 
begins: 31.3.00.—We marched last night from the farm Vrede of Mr. Marais on 
Ost Spruit, distributed our commandos in two divisions, and I went with Com- 
manders Nel and Fourie to the said farm with 400 men and Chief Commandant 
P. de Wet went with Generals Cronje, Wessels, and Froneman, Commandant Theron 
of Bethlehem, and General Von der Merwe, who has been appointed in place of 
ex-Commandant Vilonel as acting-commandant before Winburg, with 100 men 
and six guns, one Nordenfelt, and one smail Maxim. They marched within 3,000 


or 4,000 yards of the enemy, who were encamped near the waterworks on the 
eminence between Modder River and Koorn Spruit. The whole force of Sanna’s 
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Post, Thabanchu, and Newberry, had fled to this place from Ladybrand during the 
night, of which, however, we knew nothing, only that their wagons were on the 
way yesterday afternoon. We took up our position at four o’clock this morning, 
after going for three hours on horseback during the night. I took up a position 
at Koorn Spruit on the upper and lower side, where the main road from Bloem- 
fontein crosses Koorn Spruit. When the news began to... we saw their big 
guns exactly on this side of Sanna’s Poort. As I had [? no guns] with me I 
resolved to wait until the guns on the side of P. de Wet fired at them, as I was 
then fully convinced that the enemy from Thabanchu and Newberry were 
between us. Our guns then began to fire at them from the east, when they fled 
with the greatest speed to the drift where we had positions. I succeeded, as the 
burghers obeyed and did not fire a shot or show themselves from the sides of the 
spruit until the enemy were near us. We allowed them to approach until they 
were close to the ravine with their guns, as they knew nothing of us. As soon as 
we fired they retired in full force to within 1,500 yards from us, but we succeeded 
in killing at once the horses of four or five of the six or seven guns, thus prevent- 
ing them from retiring, and the artillery were obliged to leave the guns to their 
fate, and only escaped with two guns to the above-mentioned distance of 1,500 
yards up to the station buildings on the other side of Koorn Spruit, from where 
they opened a heavy fire on us, both rifle and gun fire, which lasted about three 
hours and a half, and they also left the two guns in the lurch, and fled in 
full force to... and were pursued by us, chiefly by the men of Bethlehem 
and Winburg, who then came over from their position in my direction. The 
dams of the Waterworks in the Modder River prevented those men from crossing 
quickly. We took about 200 prisoners. In the fight they took the killed and 
wounded away. On the battlefield between me and where the men stood there 
remained ... of the enemy. We also took... mule wagons. There were 

. . killed and five wounded on our side... Lt. . . . Attaché (Dutch Indian 
Army).... 


According to the official reports, the number of English dead 
and wounded was rather under 600, but it will be seen from the 
following extracts that the English losses mounted very rapidly 
in the Boers’ estimation : 


Bethlehem Official Report. No. 22. 

Brandfort : April 6, 1900.—Captain Reynders telegraphs: Two of my men 
have just come in from the Waterworks at Sanna’s Post, reporting that Chief 
Commandant C. P. de Wet gave battle to the south of Thabanchu in the 
direction of Kaffir River. We took 459 prisoners and twelve wagons and 
carts, and there were 100 British dead and wounded. Our loss, three dead and 
five wounded... . 

A telegram received from De Villiers at Dewetsdorp begins: Waterworks 
retaken, made 900 prisoners, 600 dead and wounded. On our side five dead and 
nine wounded. 


There are several other incidents, such as the fighting about 
Stormberg, the relief of Kimberley, and a good deal of desultory 
fighting about Brandfort, which are touched upon in these bulletins, 
but they are hardly of sufficient interest to make them worth 
reproduction. There are several bulletins, however, relating to 
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the investment of Wepener which may be of interest. It will be 
remembered that Wepener is a town in the south-east of the Free 
State, where Colonel Dalgety with a small garrison found himself 
isolated at the beginning of April and surrounded by the Boers. 
The attack on the place by the Boers was one of the most deter- 
mined which they made during the course of the war, and the 
resistance of the small garrison one of the most heroic made by 
the English. It was finally relieved by the diversions created by 
the other English forces operating nearer Bloemfontein, though, 
as will be seen by the following report, the Boers often thought 
they were on the point of being successful. 


Bethlehem Official Report. No. 22. 
Official report from Wepener, April 9. This morning, at sunrise, fight with 
guns and small arms. The enemy were attacked at three points. ... 
Wepencr : April 10, 1900.—Captain Kirstein telegraphs fron. Jammersdrift, 
April 9, 1900: There was heavy fighting to-day from six o’clock in the morning 


till six o’clock in the evening ; on our side there were seven wounded and killed. 


The loss of the enemy is unknown. Wepener is taken possession of by our 
burghers (sic) ; the enemy is entirely surrounded by our burghers, and the force 
of the enemy is about 1,500. We took many of their positions. The burghers are 
full of courage, and wanting to go forward to break the force of the enemy. We 
all hope that the enemy will soon surrender. 

On the following day De Wet, who seems to have been a better 
judge than this captain, telegraphs from Hoffmans Rust near 
Wepener : 

Bethlehem Official Report. No. 24. 
The fighting still continues; the entrenchments of the enemy are such that 
it seems to me it may be some days before we can drive them out. 
And on April 12 he telegraphs that fighting still continues, 
though he is hopeful that if he can gain some point of vantage 
the English will have to surrender. But he only admits nineteen 
casualties on his own side. 

On the 13th Captain Kirstein reports that fighting still goes 
on, and on the same day De Wet is hopeful that the English will 
surrender on the following day ; the Boers are still hopeful as late 
as the 20th, though the siege had to be raised on the 24th. 

It is much to be regretted that these bulletins have arrived in 
so fragmentary a condition ; but enough of them is extant to show 
that at any rate in the Free State the farmers were not put off 
with grossly untrue accounts of the state of the war, and that 
even in official veracity the Boer is not quite so bad as at one 
time the bellicose spirit of the Jingo papers thought it necessary 
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THE RESULTS OF WILD BIRD PROTECTION. 


WE ought by this time to be able to point to definite results from 
the legislation for the protection of birds which has been added 
to the statute book since the year 1880. This is not the place to 
give a history of these Acts, which is, moreover, told in a very 
clear and practical way in Messrs. Marchant and Watkins’s book 
on this subject. It is sufficient to say that the law has taken 
more birds under its protection year by year, and that any County 
Council, by applying to the secretary of the Local Government 
Board, can now get practically any area ‘specially protected,’ 
which means that no eggs may be taken there in the breeding 
time. They can also ask for particular birds of local rarity or 
interest to be protected all the year round, which things the 
Secretary of State usually grants with a cheerful mind; and all 
that remains for the local authorities to do when the birds are 
granted this protection is to see that they get it, which is not 
always quite the same thing. 

Perhaps the best results of the Acts are seen where local 
societies exist for the protection of birds. As soon as a body, 
and not an individual, tries to set the law in force, it receives 
support from public opinion. The private person who tries to 
do the same runs the risk of being regarded as a persecutor 
of his own species. Several of these societies employ regular 
watchers to look after specially protected areas during the breed- 
ing time. This does immense good on bits of coast like the 
Chesil beach, or the Norfolk sandhills, or the Suffolk and Essex 
coasts and marshes, near Orfordness or the mouths of the Black- 
water and Essex rivers. Egg gathering on these shores was 
formerly a regular business. When the birds swarmed on the 
shingle and marram it was an attractive if mischievous occu- 
pation, and when only occasionally indulged in by local egg 
pirates did no great harm. The walk across the sea marshes, 
over which the fresh wind blew the hot sands like fine rain from 
the sandhills beyond, with peewits and redshanks shrieking over- 


! Wild Birds’ Protection Acts, 1880-1896. By J. R. V. Marchant and W, 
Watkins. London: R, H. Porter, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
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head, to the foot of the ‘ marram hills’ and shingle binks, where 
the eggs of terns, ringed plover, peewits, and ‘shanks’ were to be 
had in any number for the trouble of picking them up, and then 
the taking of a swim in the shallow sea beyond, had in it a spice 
of sport and adventure. But besides these occasional raiders there 
were and are the professional egg robbers, who take the eggs, 
some to sell in the markets, some to send to dealers. One family 
on the Suffolk coast owned to having taken 3,000 eggs in one 
season. Though not so bad as the ege trade in Labrador, where 
ships were freighted with the spoil, the damage done was very 
serious. 

The bird-watcher’s work is a new form of gamekeeping, of the 
humane kind. There are many who would willingly exchange 
duties, and spend the six weeks of early summer between the 
marshes and the sea, enjoying the salt air and glancing lights 
from sky and ocean, and counting up the daily increase of the 
eges and young of the white-winged birds of Neptune’s poultry 
yard. 

As a rule, it is easy to get competent watchers, but not quite 
so easy to induce them to give evidence if a raid is made. The 
writer overheard an old fowler, who was so employed, refuse to 
produce the eggs which he had taken from the offenders, and 
which were needed as piéces de conviction, on the ground that 
they were addled, and that he had thrown them away because 
they smelt unpleasant. Recollecting the fine mixture of fish- 
heads, dead crabs, seaweed, and cabbage stalks in his garden by 
the quay, I thought this an unnecessary piece of delicacy. But 
it passed for the occasion. 

Breakers of the law are often most ingenious in their excuses. 
They usually pose as the injured party. This is seldom better 
done than by a couple of soldiers back on leave, who were 
‘pulled’ for taking eggs on a protected foreshore. They 
arranged for a number of sympathisers to be present, who sup- 
ported their arguments by obvious approval. Their story was 
that, being back home for a short interval after fighting the 
enemies of their country—when one of them had killed two 
Matabeles ‘ to speak to,’ besides others he might have killed, but 
did not claim, as he wasn’t sure if he had shot them—they had 
gone down on a Sunday morning to get some eggs, as they always 
used to when they lived at home. That they had been stopped, 
their eggs taken from them, and, to add injury to insult, were now 
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summoned. ‘ How should they know what laws had been made 
“behind their backs” when they were away at the war?’ they 
asked indignantly. It was all most ingeniously done, and though 
the printed notices were posted opposite the houses where the men 
were staying, they were not unnaturally let off without a fine. 

But on the particular spot where these men were poaching 
there are now some five or six hundred pairs of terns, lesser terns, 
shore curlews, redshanks, and peewits nesting, where ten years ago 
there were not one-sixth of the number. 

In regard to birds in general, the English public have little to 
reproach themselves with. Our bird population is enormous, 
innumerable, and still increasing. You see nothing like it on the 
continent of Europe, even though in particular places, such as 
the swamps of the Danish coast or of Andalusia, or on the Dutch 
polders, or in the Pontine marshes, particular species make a great 
show. But nowhere do common birds—rooks, sparrows, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, finches, yellow-hammers, tits, robins, and the rest— 
swarm as they do in the fat and smiling fields and lawns and 
woods of England. 

But this is not exactly the result which was aimed at by 
such a wide scheme of wild bird protection as is now part of the 
law. Its object was rather to extend help to birds which, though 
naturally numerous, are also very local in their breeding-grounds, 
and to increase the number of rare kinds which had been killed 
down or driven away by persecution. Sea-fowl, for instance, and 
shore-fowl are very numerous locally ; but they only breed on the 
coastline or near it. Consequently, if you take a map, the narrow 
line round the coast represents the sole superficies of these birds’ 
breeding ground, while the whole of the middle of the map is 
possible nesting-ground for the rest. The rock-fowl were the first 
of all birds to be protected in the precipices where they build. To 
these homes of the brood of the sea are now added miles after 
miles of sandhills, tens of thousands of acres of marshes and 
‘saltings,’ of fen and foreshore, shingle banks and bennet-dunes 
on the eastern coast, the nesting-ground of the sorely persecuted 
shore birds and wild fowl. Lastly, there are particular haunts of 
special birds, islets where the eider ducks or shearwaters or 
stormy petrels breed, or inland bits of forest or fen, where the 
rough-legged buzzard or marsh harrier or bittern is expected to 

return, or where the large grebes or bearded tits still remain. 

The County Councils themselves have as yet no reports on the 
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subject, which seems rather illogical, as they took a good deal of 
trouble in the matter. But they are generally able to refer to 
some local society for the protection of birds, or some resident— 
often the person who induced them to take action in applying to 
the Secretary of State for ‘ orders.’ 

The following summary of results, where not based on personal 
visits to a number of favourite bird haunts in Britain, is taken 
partly on the information of these willing correspondents, who 
have done so much to protect bird life in their own districts, and 
partly from the reports of local societies for the protection of 
birds or for the study of county natural history, such as those 
which flourish in Norfolk and Essex. 

In Thomas Bewick’s county, where the English feeling that 
bird life and rural beauty are inseparable first found expres- 
sion through the old engraver’s wood-blocks, a bird which he 
specially desired to see more numerous is now found breeding all 
over Newcastle. This is the starling, which was quite a scarce 
bird there in Bewick’s time, and which he often said it would be 
a pleasure to see nesting in his neighbourhood. So, too, the 
flycatchers and woodpeckers flourish exceedingly in the county ; 
and on the islands off the coast the sea-fowl, carefully protected, 
multiply. The eider duck’s nests in the Farne islands rose from 
10 to 200 in a short time, owing to the protection given them by 
the proprietor. 

In Cumberland, according to the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, the 
Acts are producing good results. Black-headed gulls, terns, and 
other shore fowl increase under Lord Muncaster’s protection at 
Ravenglass, and a colony of lesser terns at Allonby becomes 
stronger every year. Crows, rooks, sheldrakes, starlings, and 
lesser terns show the greatest addition to their number, but gold- 
finches and linnets are almost exterminated by bird-catchers, 
and the mountain linnet or twite has become rare. Passing 
to the opposite corner of the island, excellent results are seen 
on Exmoor, and along the Cornish and Devonshire coasts of the 
Channel. On Exmoor the buzzard and the peregrine falcon, 
which with all the larger hawks are protected (both birds and 
eggs) in Devon, have become almost common birds. When the 
staghounds are out both species are constantly seen, and there is 
every chance that the buzzard will increase. The whole race of 
seagulls are now under the special protection of the fishermen of 
the South Devon coast. The movement is quite voluntary. It 
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came about in this way. Four winters ago two large ships pass- 
ing up channel in a dense fog were warned of their approach to 
the rocks by the incessant calling of the sea-fowl, which had 
greatly increased in numbers and tameness since they had been 
protected by the Devonshire County Council. The birds found 
out that the ship was near and flew out through the fog, being 
now no longer afraid of man, and looking to receive food. This 
story passed from village to village all along the coast, where 
lately the fishermen had in the same way been guided home 
in sea fogs by hearing the gulls. Now they say that any person 
who shoots a gull ‘is no friend to the sailor.’ 

By common consent, all shore fowl should be protected in the 
breeding season, but unless special orders are applied for by the 
County Councils only the birds are protected, and not their eggs. 
The logical course was to get the eggs also placed under the shelter 
of the law everywhere along the coast. But as shore birds like 
terns and stone plover often breed in colonies, the counties began 
by getting orders to cover particular bits of coast, like the Wells 
sandhills in Norfolk and Chesil Beach in Dorset. Then they 
thought they would like to protect the shellducks and redshanks in 
the sandhills and marshes, and so obtained orders like that which 
protects birds’ eggs from Cley Beech to Hunstanton, all along the 
North Norfolk shore. Lastly, the counties of Suffolk and Essex 
boldly took the whole foreshore of their coasts under protection, 
and made it absolute, as far as the creeks on the Thames side of 
Foulness, opposite the Maplin Sand. This extends all up the 
tidal waters of rivers like the Crouch, into the heart of Essex, 
and round the islands of Mersea, Horsea, and Foulness. In Essex 
immense ranges of salt marsh which the sea only occasionally 
covers are thus protected, as well as freshwater marshes under 
reclamation, and ranges of sandhills. Taking the case of Essex 
alone, the results are most promising. This is partly due to the 
public spirit of the county authorities, but also to the support 
they meet with from private individuals, among them being the 
owners of 20,000 acres near Epping Forest, who have joined Mr. 
E. N. Buxton’s Epping Forest Bird Protection League, the 
members of which agree to protect all owls and hawks (except 
sparrowhawks), magpies, peewits, herons, and kingfishers. Besides 
this, every kind of wild bird frequenting the open or public lands 
in the county is protected in the breeding season, and ‘scheduled’ 
birds are protected in Epping Forest all the year round. Lastly, 
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the eggs of all wild birds found on the foreshores are protected 
from Harwich lighthouse to Shoeburyness. 

Though the Essex coast is so inaccessible and remote, the steady 
‘egoing’ for market threatened many kinds of birds with exter- 
mination. It had been as rich in shore fowl and wild fowl as it 
was in decoys. Now there are only two decoys working in Essex. 
Grulleries (several), colonies of terns, and ringed plovers, and in the 
marshes redshanks, oyster-catchers, and snipe, and in the sand- 
hills the harmless and beautiful shellducks, were once as common 
in Essex as they are now in the preserved ‘ dunes’ and ‘ polders’ in 
Holland opposite, where I have seen them swarming on thousands 
of acres as thickly as of old. Parts of Essex were indeed so full once 
of breeding wild fowl and shore birds, that they might have taken 
a local name from them, as did the island of ‘Eyre-land’ by the 
Texel opposite.’ The young shore fowl used to be fatted. Fuller 
says that there was an island of 200 acres near Harwich, called 
‘Pewit Island’ (pewits were black-headed gulls), of which they 
‘were in effect the sole inhabitants. On St. George’s Day pre- 
cisely they pitch on the island, seldom laying more than six or 
fewer than four eggs. Great is their love to their young ones, 
for though against foul weather they make to the mainland (a 
sure prognostication of tempests), yet they always weather it out 
on the island when hatching their young ones, seldom sleeping 
while sitting on their eggs (afraid, it seems, of spring tides), which 
signifieth nothing as to securing their eggs from inundation, but 
is an argument of their great affection.’ Fuller is always good 
reading when he deals with what he calls the ‘natural com- 
modities’ of a county, and he adds to this sympathetic and quite 
correct description of the gulls that the young ones when taken 
to be eaten consist only of bones, feathers, and lean flesh, ‘ which 
hath a raw gust of the sea,’ but that they are fattened by the 
poulterers on curds and gravel, which are meant both as food and 
physic, and that their flesh thus ‘ recruited’ is most delicious. 

The era of young. seagull pie will probably not return; but 
the Essex Bird Society’s report says that, owing to an inundation 
which has made Pewit Island a swamp, this ancient gullery 
seems likely to be re-established. In spite of the great inunda- 
tions of 1898, which broke the Essex sea-walls, and the high 
tides which flooded the salt marshes, the following reports show 

1 Cesar notes that in his time the savages on the islands near the mouths of 
the Rhine lived on fish and birds’ eggs. 
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that birds have increased there in the short time since the fore- 
shore was protected. Bearing in mind that total destruction 
overtook many breeding-grounds which looked most promising 
(I have myself seen three miles of shore dotted with eggs all 
along high-water mark, on the edge of a protected salt marsh in 
Norfolk), the report is very promising. 

The concrete results are that the ringed plover have increased 
generally. The terns have been saved from extermination, and 
will soon, it is hoped, recover their numbers as fast as they have 
at Wells. Until lately they were raided every year by professional 
egg robbers, who took the eggs and stuffed the poor little terns, 
shooting the old ones later on when the ‘season’ opened to stuff 
with them. 

Mr. George Hope, of Havering Grange, informs me that at 
Havergate Island he heard that Arctic, common, and lesser terns 
all did better than usual this year, and that he saw more himself, 
and that he has seen a black tern (a species which once bred in 
England, but now does not). 

Outside the sea-walls are half-dry saltings along scores of miles 
of the Essex shore. The birds seem to have learnt that they are 
now safe there, and nest in numbers where they did not before. 
It was there, unfortunately, that last year’s high tides overtook 
them. Gulls are increasing fast, mainly the small black-headed 
kind. But several pairs of the lesser black-backed gull have 
appeared, and stayed all the summer through on certain marshes. 
It is believed that these birds have returned and bred there. 

The oyster-catchers have been seen nesting in a fresh locality, 
and the shellducks, the largest of all shore fowl, are reported to 
have bred. Shooting shore fowl, which is an ancient Essex 
industry, is not allowed till August 15, which saves the birds 
being murdered by Bank Holiday trippers. Suffolk should come 
into line on this point, for it is absurd to be protecting birds 
on August 1 at Harwich, while they are allowed to be shot across 
the river at Felixstowe. 

In Norfolk, the home of rare birds from the earliest days of 
natural history, and of Sir Thomas Browne, the first of our English 
ornithologists, the concrete results of the ‘legal status’ now held 
by birds are most striking and most encouraging. Even the occa- 
sional visitor, who compares what he saw ten years ago with what 
he sees now in the ‘meal marshes,’ or on the Prince of Wales’s 
heaths at Dersingham and Wolferton, or again on the ancient 
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sheep-walks of Roudham Heath or Thetford Warren, or on the 
Broads, that absolutely dissimilar and duck-haunted region, or 
on the meres of Scoulton and its fellow pools, sees the most 
astonishing and delightful increase of some birds, and can see 
others, quite numerous and established, which most people have 
only seen stuffed in the halls of country houses or in museums. 
It is difficult to know where to begin in the calendar of protected 
birds now common in Norfolk, even though during the winter 
they are regularly shot. But let us take the list of ducks, which, 
next to game birds, are perhaps the most characteristic species of 
that county. 

Besides the three valuable species which form the mainstay of 
sport, the common wild duck, teal, and widgeon, there are many 
other kinds, most of them very beautiful in plumage and shape, 
which were once quite common in the county, but which had prac- 
tically disappeared except on a very few carefully preserved waters. 
Some, like the gadwall, were lost as entirely as the black tern and 
spoonbill. In the last few years they have reappeared in a way 
which has surprised those who know the county, and had made an 
approximate ornithological census a few years ago. 

One of the prettiest of the wild ducks is the shoveller: a very 
few always haunted the Broads, but it was a scarce bird as early 
as 1815. Now it has increased generally throughout the county. 
The writer saw a dozen on the wing at once on a broad not five 
miles from Norwich; and near the northern meres, as well as 
private broads, it nests freely. The tufted duck was so rare that 
its nest was not discovered until 18738, when Lord Walsingham 
found one on his estate. Now it is quite common in the Merton 
district, and has spread elsewhere. For a bird which was so 
scarce that its nest was not known to have been found in the 
county, to multiply as the tufted duck has is phenomenal, and 
shows what protection will do. One gentleman, writing to Mr. 
J. H. Gurney and Mr. Thomas Southwell, in whose report to 
the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society the subject is dealt 
with at length, says that ten years ago tufted ducks were uncom- 
mon near Thetford, and gadwalls unknown. The first pair of 
tufted ducks was shot only three years ago; now hundreds are 
seen in a day. 

The story of the gadwalls which were turned out by Mr. 
Fountaine at Narford fifty years ago, and have now spread over 
North and Central Norfolk, is well known; but many other 
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species are extending their range as well, notably the pochard 
and the big shellducks. These are coast birds, though in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s days they used to come inland and nest in the 
rabbit-burrows in the warrens. But their favourite haunt was all 
along the sandhills from Brancaster to Holne Point. Ten years 
ago there were almost none left, except on Lord Leicester’s 
property facing Holkham. Now they may be seen by any one 
travelling along the line from Lynn to Hunstanton in spring, on 
the hillsides and heaths on the Sandringham estate. 

The line runs at the foot of some low sandy hills, covered 
with heather, and with birch-trees and swamps at their feet. The 
hillside in April is dotted with pairs of sheldrakes sitting outside 
the burrows in which they are then laying their eggs. Their 
conspicuous black and white plumage shows plainly on the dark 
hillside, and perhaps twenty pairs are in sight at once. Red- 
shanks in the marsh below, snipe, pheasants, peewits, and wild 
ducks, all crowd to this royal sanctuary at the foot of Wolferton 
Heath. 

Among the happiest results of the modern feeling about birds 
is the conversion of the whole of the Thames above the tideway 
into a ‘protected area.’ This was not done by an order of the 
Secretary of State, who, by existing law, would have had to make 
separate orders for each bit of the river in different counties, and 
often, where it divides counties, would have been obliged to deal 
separately with each bank. The Thames Conservancy used their 
powers, and summarily put a stop to shooting on the river 
throughout their whole jurisdiction. The effect of this was not 
seen all at once; but little by little the waterfowl began to return, 
the kingfishers to increase, and all the birds along the banks grew 
tamer. Then the County Councils of Oxfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Berkshire forbade the killing of owls and kingfishers, 
and this practically made the river and its banks a sanctuary. 

The water-hen are so numerous that at Nuneham Lock they 
run into the cottages, and at other locks the men complain 
they eat all their winter cabbages. As many as forty at atime 
have been counted on the meadows. Mr. Harcourt has also 
established a wild-duck colony on and about the island at Nune- 
ham. The island has a pond in the centre, with sedges and 
ancient willows and tall trees round. There the really wild ducks 
join the home-bred ones in winter in scores. Lower down, the 
scene on late summer days is almost like a poultry-yard, with 
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waterfowl and wild pigeons substituted for ducks and chickens. 
Young water-hens of all sizes pipe and flutter in the reeds, and 
feed on the bank within a few feet of those rowing or fishing, and 
their only enemies last summer were the cats, which, attracted by 
their numbers, used to leave the cottages for the river and stalk 
them, while the old water-hens in vain tried to get their too tame 
young safe on to the water again. 

Though kingfishers increased fast, they were less in evidence. 
They are naturally shy after years of persecution, and always kept 
mainly at the back of the willows, away from the river, so long as 
the latter was crowded with boats. 

It was not till November that I saw the kingfishers at play, 
as I had long hoped to do, in such numbers as to make a real 
feature on the river. It was a brilliant, warm, sunny morning, 
such as sometimes comes in early winter, and I went down 
before breakfast to Clifton bridge. There the shrill ery of the 
kingfishers was heard on all sides, and I counted seven, chasing 
each other over the water, darting in swift flight round and 
round the pool, and perching on the cam-shedding in a row to 
rest. Presently two flew up and hovered together, like kestrels, 
over the stream. One suddenly plunged, came up with a fish, 
and flying to the other, which was still hovering, put the fish into 
its beak. After this pretty gift and acceptance both flew to the 
willow, where, let us hope, they shared their breakfast. 

This year, for the first time, I saw a coot on the river in 
summer. Unlike the water-hens, these are very shy birds. A 
resident, who has shot and fished all his life near that part of the 
Thames, informs me that he has only once seen a coot there. 
This bird remained quite tame for a fortnight, in the height of 
the boating season. It took its departure late one fine evening. 
It rose from the river, and, flying in a slant, reached a great 
height above the stream. It then ‘fetched back’ on another 
slant, rising higher still. A third time it came back, this time 
being only a speck in the sky, and so mounted till out of sight— 
a proper start for a long migration flight. ‘ Off to the sea’ was 
probably its direction. 

On the whole, modern bird protection promises to be an 
unqualified success. It seems to affect not only resident birds but 
migrants. The only generally distributed species which scarcely 
maintain their numbers are the goldfinch and the swallow tribe. 
Against this we may set the progress made by all the shore and 
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sea birds, the numerous increase of the woodpigeon and rock-dove, 
of the turtle-dove, though it comes over seas; the results of the 
protection of various wild ducks in Norfolk ; the multiplication of 
‘sanctuaries,’ the increase all over this kingdom and in Scotland 
of the various owls, the increasing frequency of visits by the 
bittern, the spoonbill, and the rarer terns, the cessation of useless 
bird-catching, the repopulation of the Thames banks by water- 
fowl, the reappearance of the larger grebes on many waters, even 
in Richmond Park, the increase of the eagles in Scotland, and the 
semi-domestication of the wood-pigeon in London. 

What is needed now is a comparison of the regulations in 
different counties and a simplification of the close times. Some 
elasticity is needed where wild fowling is part of the business of a 
few of the coast gunners, but even they benefit immensely in the 
end by proper restrictions common to all. Scotland has now, for 
the purpose of bird protection, been divided into two portions, 
each of which conforms to the same rules. After a few more 
years of experiment, some such partial conformity will probably 
be found best for England. The only further restriction which 
might perhaps be recommended is the disuse of punt-guns on the 
coast. They wound and frighten more birds than they kill, and 
disturb the flocks at sea, where they would otherwise be safe. 
Shore gunning does little harm after September, and provides 
sufficient amusement, with no great loss to the birds. 


C. J. CORNISH. 
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A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


II. 


LikE Mr. Matthew Arnold, I am a ‘feeble unit’ of the Great 
Middle Class, and I dwell among my own people. The district of 
Suburbia in which stress of financial weather has compelled me 
to seek anchorage is inhabited exclusively by the Middle Class. 
Our only link with the much-loved aristocracy of our native land 
is the Dowager Lady Farringford, who lives in one of the large 
houses in Stucco Gardens. It is a rather rusty link, for Lady 
Farringford’s (like the owl’s in Gray’s ‘ Elegy’) is an ‘ancient 
solitary reign.’ She must be getting on in years, for it will be 
remembered that she once met Lothair at dinner at Mr. Putney 
(riles’s—she, at any rate, has not forgotten it—but her natural 
force is not abated, and her social sway is still acknowledged by 
the inhabitants of Stucco Square, Stucco Street, and Upper and 
Lower Stucco Place. As to the solitariness of her reign, she 
probably likes it, feeling (with John Wesley) that there is ‘no 
hurt,’ but rather great advantage, in ‘an authority which I 
exercise solely, with no colleagues therein.’ The appearance of a 
second coronet in the Gardens would seriously disturb Lady 
Farringford’s equanimity. By destroying her solitariness, it 
would shake her authority. But at present she has to encounter 
no rival titles more formidable than those of Lady Le Draughte 
(widow of the famous accoucheur Sir Grosvenor le Draughte) ; an 
ex-Lady Mayoress ; and the derelict wife of a K.C.L.E. 

Turning from the summit to the base of the social edifice, 
I note that our parish contains no poor, unless the dependent 
classes who grow parasitically on the seedy splendour of Stuccovia 
can be dignified by that name. This is quite as well; for, if we 
had any poor, they ‘would fare badly in a district where social 
claims on narrow incomes leave little margin for almsgiving, and 
where the Church directs its efforts towards culture rather than 
comfort. Last year our Vicar—the Rev. Lancelot Ludovic Soulsby, 
for I love to write his name at full length—yielding to pietistic 
pressure, organised a Parochial Mission, but conducted it on lines 
peculiarly his own. He obtained his missioners from the Kyrle 
Society, and they preached on the Social Gospel of Aéstheticism 
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to an audience composed of maidservants and laundresses, with 
two helpers from the livery-yard, and the jobbing gardener who 
looks after the Square. The Mission, though unattended by any 
visible effect on the ethics of the parish, left one permanent 
memorial in the shape of a Parochial Men’s Club and Institute. 
In this ‘temple of luxury and ease’ (to quote Mr. Gladstone’s 
description of what the National Liberal Club was not to be) 
alcoholic drinks and smoking are forbidden, and cards discounte- 
nanced. But there is a ‘Saturday Social’ of music, readings, 
and lemonade ; and physical culture is represented by a boxing 
class, where anemic clerks and shuffling shopmen pay an annual 
subscription for the privilege of being knocked down by the curate. 

In brief, as I said at the beginning, our parish is a strong- 
hold of the Middle Class. We are well aware that it is the 
fashion to laugh at us. We have never forgotten that Charles 
Kingsley (who was one of us) turned against us, declaring that the 
House of Lords contained all the genius and all the virtue of the 
country, and that it would soon monopolise all the beauty. This 
rankled ; and before we had recovered from the smart, we were 
assailed in the opposite quarter and were told by eloquent canons 
that true hearts were only found in slums, and that the possession 
of a fixed income was incompatible with moral rectitude. Now, 
like the reforming Lord Grey, ‘I stand by my order’ (though a 
humbler one than his Lordship’s), and I profess that dispositions 
as kindly, and consciences as tender, and principles as strict may 
be found in Suburbia and Stuccovia as in Mayfair or Bethnal 
Green. Our participation in the national mourning of last month 
was as genuine as that of the aristocracy or the democracy, and 
helped to explain Lord Salisbury’s cryptic remark that, if he 
wanted to know what the Middle Class thought, he applied to the 
Queen for information. Sorrow makes people sincere, and grief 
ennobles them. The Middle Class is seen at its best in mourning. 
But there comes an end to all things—even to the obsequies and 
panegyrics of a peerless Queen—and, in the reaction from grief, 
I confess that we did not show to equal advantage. 

The Vicar’s lecture on the Historical Basis of Punch and 
Judy, with limelight illustrations (for the benefit of the Parochial 
Club), has been postponed indefinitely. Mrs. Soulsby has given 
up her Thursday At Homes till after Easter, and has crowned 
her parlourmaid’s cap with a black bow of unusual dimensions. 
This is our way of observing Court mourning, and is copied from 
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the crape band which encircles the arm of Lady Farringford’s 
footman. All this is as it should be; but though ceremonial 
tea-drinking is abandoned, we come together, as it were for- 
tuitously, in the Vicarage drawing-room. Generally the curate, 
Mr. Bumpstead—‘ Blazer Bumpstead,’ as his Oxford friends call 
him—and I are the only representatives of our sex, and we 
chivalrously replenish the samovar, and hand sugared cakes to 
the parochial ladies of St. Ursula’s, Stucco Gardens. ‘A foolish 
saint, my dear,’ grunts old Lady Farringford, ‘with her eleven 
thousand virgins. She would have done much better with half 
the number of young men.’ Well, the eleven thousand, or some 
of them, with their mothers and married sisters, drop in to 
tea at the Vicarage in spite of the formal abandonment of the 
At Homes, and their conversation shows a marked reaction from 
the gloom of last month. ‘Where did you go to see the proces- 
sion?’ ‘Mr. Bounderley gave us such good places at his club,’ 
‘I thought the King looked so ill” ‘Did you? We thought 
he looked much better than when we saw him at the garden- 
party.” ‘Oh! we shall have plenty of chances of seeing hinv 
again. I could only look at the Emperor. How splendid he 
looked ! and it was so nice of him to come.’ ‘ Yes,’ interjects 
a Cambridge friend of the Vicar’s who had just slipped in, ‘he 
is quite the nicest Emperor I know. I once sat between him and 
Mommsen at dinner at Potsdam, and, do you know, I found 
myself all the time talking to the Emperor—he was then prince— 
in preference to the professor.’ 

Here, as the conversation began to soar dangerously high, we 
Stuccovians turn hastily to less exalted but safer themes. ‘ Will 
there be Drawing-rooms after Easter?’ ‘Well, I have a cousin 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s office who said he shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if there were.’ ‘She had them, I believe; but then it was 
only an uncle, and that makes such a difference.’ ‘ Well, I don’t 
mean to go this year anyhow. I shall wait till my girl comes out. 
Dear Lady Farringford offers to present her, and of course it would 
be much cheaper—only one train instead of two—but I really 
think I must make an effort and go. It will be such a happiness 
to see the dear child and the King together.’ ‘ Will he kiss her?’ 
‘Well, that’s what I want to know. Lady Le Draughte says she 
was kissed by King William.’ ‘Really! I always knew she must 
be rather old, but had no idea she remembered William the Third.’ 
‘William the Fourth, mamma ; how can you be so absurd?’ ‘Well, 
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T said William the Fourth, didn’t I? And in those days they had 
Drawing-rooms in the evening. George the Fourth did—or was 
it George the Third?’ ‘How much nicer that must have been! 
I wonder if the new King will go back to them. What do you 
think, dear Lady Farringford? You understand these things so 
well.’ ‘ Well, some of the women would be very thankful for the 
change, I know that. Those made-up coniplexions, like Mrs. 
Bounderley’s, look terrible in the daylight.’ 

Thus flows the sparkling stream of question, answer, and 
exclamation ; and the male mind involuntary reverts to Mr. 
Gilbert’s couplet : 

Though I’m anything but clever, 
I could talk like this for ever ; 


but presently the stream curves into a new channel. Dress 
becomes the topic. Our visitor from Cambridge, who is a 
bachelor, comes out strong on drapery and chitons. ‘Oh! a 
mourning Drawing-room will be excellent. All women look their 
best in black; all girls in white. Mrs. Soulsby, I hope you'll go, 
and do give a Drawing-room tea after it. I should so love to see 
you in black, with jet, like Night.’ And then the floodgates are 
opened, and a deluge of millinery carries all before it. Mr. 
Soulsby slips in for his cup of peptonised milk, and is ‘ oppressively 
bland and fond’ as he greets his friend from Cambridge. ‘ Blazer’ 
Bumpstead thinks it is time for him to go and prepare, by a 
breather on his bicycle, for the pastoral duty of pounding a 
draper’s assistant at the parochial club. And I go forth com- 
panionless to leave a card on our local M.P., Mr. Bounderley, 
whose name was heard in the above-reported dialogue. 

Mr. Bounderley is one of the mysteries of politics ; and I—alas! 
an idle man—have devoted some time and care to the work of 
ascertaining what he was and how he came to be where he is. 

By the device of comparing Dod’s Parliamentary Companion 
with the Pall Mall Guide to the House of Commons—or, in other 
words, what our Member would have us believe about him with 
what his detractors allege—I have arrived at certain conclusions. 
Joseph Barrington Bounderley was the son of Joseph Bounderley of 
Newington Butts, by a daughter of — Barrington, Esq. He was 
born in 1840, and educated at University College School. He 
seems to have gone early into the City, and to have reached an 
important position in a house which, in the sixties, had practically 
a monopoly of the clay-pipe and dolls’-eyes business. In 1875 
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he emulated that good apprentice who founded the Ducal House 
of Leeds, and married his master’s daughter ; nor is this wonderful, 
for although his figure has run to seed, he is still trés bel homme, 
with a waxed moustache and an ensanguined complexion. Soon 
after his marriage, he deserted Newington for the more eligible 
locality of Stuccovia, then first raising its head amid cabbage- 
beds and market gardens. In the year of his translation he took 
the decisive step of dropping ‘Joseph’ from his signature, and 
has since been known to his friends and the world as ‘J. Barring- 
ton Bounderley.” Of late he has developed a hyphen between the 
names, and his wife is Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley, to the unspeak- 
able indignation of Lady Farringford, who‘ remembers them when 
they came, my dear. No one would speak to them in those days. 
He was something in the City—-no human being knew what. 
She was a pawnbroker’s daughter, and her fortune was made out 
of teaspoons. At least that’s what people said. Of course, it 
mayn’'t be true, and one should never repeat that kind of story ; 
but really, when I hear them calling themselves Barrington- 
Bounderley, and pretending to be cousins of dear Eric Barrington, 
I cannot restrain myself.’ 

Once domiciled in Stucco Street, Mr. Barrington-Bounderley 
lost no opportunity of establishing his position. He volunteered 
to carry the plate in church (coloured almsbags had not then been 
introduced), and not seldom he presided at Penny Readings. He 
entered public life by the lowly door of the Vestry, and conquered 
more worlds by becoming a member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and of the School 
Board for London. As time went on, his neighbours noticed that 
he went less and less to the City ; and a rumour went abroad that 
the business (whether it was clay pipes or teaspoons) had been 
turned into a company, and that Mr. Bounderley had benefited 
by the conversion. As he went less and less to business, he went 
more and more to Boards. The creation of the London County 
Council was a fine opportunity. He became one of the repre- 
sentatives of our district, and his great speech on the ‘ Quality of 
the Underclothing supplied to the Metropolitan Fire Brigade ’ was 
published as a pamphlet, with a commendatory note which ran 
something like this : 

‘ Berkeley Square: Tuesday. 

‘Dear BouNDERLEY,—You have handled this difficult and 
delicate matter with excellent tact and skill. You have soothed 
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the public sensitiveness, without wounding the manhood of the 
Brigade. I pledge myself to the truth of every word in your 
pamphlet, and wish it the widest circulation. Neither our flannels 
nor our empire must be suffered to shrink. 

‘ Yours, 


‘a. 


It now became evident, even to the dullest onlooker, that Mr. 
Bounderley meditated some decisive move. ‘Never tell me 
that he cared for schools, or drains, or hospitals,’ cried Lady 
Farringford. ‘I always said all that was imposture. What he 
cares about is getting on. And that odious woman would give 
her eyes to be an M.P.’s wife.” Rem acw tetigisti, dear Lady 
Farringford. Mr. Barrington-Bounderley had resolved to write 
himself M.P., and Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley saw her way to 
challenging your social supremacy in Stuccovia. When first he 
dwelt among us, Mr. Bounderley was not known to have any 
political opinions. ‘ My interest is in social work,’ he would say ; 
and the statement endeared him to the elect spirits who gathered 
round Mrs. Soulsby’s tea-table. But when repeated elections 
had demonstrated beyond a doubt that Conservatism had got 
Suburbia, in Australian phrase, ‘by the wool,’ Mr. Barrington- 
Bounderley disclosed his interior convictions. He was a Pro- 
gressive Conservative. As such he joined our Constitutional and 
Unionist Association, and soon put new life into a rather somno- 
lent concern. Before long he was its president; and Mrs. 
Barrington-Bounderley superseded Lady Farringford as Dame 
Dominant of the Primrose League. ‘Not that I mind,’ said the 
dowager ; ‘I always thought the whole business vulgarity itself ; 
and the subscriptions were endless. It is just the thing for 
people like the Bounderleys—jobbery by means of snobbery !’ 

The plans were well laid, and the psychological moment was 
at hand. Our good old member, General Tufto, injudiciously 
made a night of it at the Conservative Club, on the occasion of a 
dinner to Mr. Arthur Balfour ; and ‘ gout, flying upward, soared 
with him to another clime.’ The vacancy occurred suddenly. 
Neither side was prepared with a candidate. Three members of 
the Constitutional Association met with closed doors, and implored 
Mr. Barrington-Bounderley to stand. 

His address came out next morning. He was profoundly 
attached to our great institutions in Church and State, and would 
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resist to the last any attempt to dismember the Empire. He 
would support the Crown, the House of Lords, and the Established 
Church, as the surest guarantees of popular freedom. He was 
keenly in favour of better Housing for the Poor, and would throw 
his whole heart into Social Reform. At the same time, we must 
be careful that philanthropic zeal should not lead to increase of 
fiscal burdens; and, while earnestly deprecating the evils of 
intemperance, he would never consent to interfere with the legiti- 
mate enjoyments of the toiling masses. So vote for Barrington- 


Bounderley. 
BOUNDERLEY AND THE UNION! 


BOUNDERLEY AND BETTER TIMES! 
BOUNDERLEY AND AN OPEN BIBLE! 
BOUNDERLEY AND PURE BEER! 


The contest was short, sharp, and decisive. The Liberals, 
stunned by this sudden thunderbolt, could not find a candidate. 
The Social Democrats, in back parlour assembled, ran a crystal- 
souled enthusiast who polled six votes, and was shortly afterwards 
convicted of cheating the Metropolitan Railway Company out of a 
threepenny fare. 

Barrington-Bounderley was returned triumphantly. Lord Salis- 
bury sent him a telegram of congratulation; and the Constitu- 
tional cause was saved. Since that memorable day the seat has 
not been challenged; and it is but bare justice to say that our 
Member works hard to keep it. His life is one long public 
meeting. He never leaves a letter unanswered. He subscribes 
to every benevolent object. Though, as an enemy discovered, he 
deals at the Stores, he has stated in a public address that (like 
General Goldsworthy) he employs ‘thirty-three local tradesmen.’ 
He toils like a galley-slave to get his constituents into the 
gallery of the House of Commons, and he gives their wives straw- 
berries and tea on the terrace. At Christmas each of us receives 
a triptych of white and gold, which, being opened, discloses Mr. 
and Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley simpering at one another across a 
Union Jack. Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley’s Créche, Mrs. Barrington 
Bounderley’s Innocuous Sweets-Shop, Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley’s 
School of Popular Calisthenics, Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley’s 
Ladies’ Association for Reforming Workhouse Bonnets, are among 
the most valued and most popular institutions, not only of our 
parish, but of our borough. She has been presented at Court by 
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the wife of a Cabinet Minister. She has written her name at 
Marlborough House, and bounded over the green sward of 
Buckingham Palace. Her neat little victoria (though horsed from 
the livery-yard in Stucco Mews West) has quite eclipsed that archaic 
landau which—for carriage-painters are expensive—still bears the 
arms of the late Lord Farringford ; and her evening parties, graced 
by Taper, Tadpole, Mrs. Ranville-Ranville, and the Stiltstalkings, 
are voted by the frivolous an improvement on Mrs. Soulsby’s 
Thursday afternoons. 

















ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


AFTER a year of public excitement, when one’s interest and 
sympathy have gone with the straining energies of the country, 
now, while still large thoughts of destiny bear on one’s mind 
and great issues still are toward, some gentle refreshment is 
necessary, and it is pleasant to contemplate the social English as 
they were in a quiet time, not our own, but not unfamiliarly 
remote. Consequently I have betaken myself to Anthony Trollope, 
an old and constant friend, and for months at a time almost my 
only reading in fiction. There was an essay in a magazine about 
him some time ago which I read with surprise and indignation. 
It had a Good Samaritan air towards a neglected unfortunate. 
It picked Anthony Trollope up, so to speak, and, having brushed 
him down, called the attention of passers-by to the fact that in 
spite of many unlucky deficiencies he was not altogether an un- 
presentable object. It is the recollection of that essay that moves 
me to hazard one on my own account. I was surprised. That 
Anthony Trollope should be neglected by the great mass of 
readers was likely enough. He was popular in his own day, 
because people recognised in him the accurate picture of their 
human and other surroundings. But few people care about 
accurate pictures of their fathers’ surroundings, and his other 
qualities are not those which command popular success. His 
plots are not startling, and his language is quiet and unpre- 
tentious. But that a writer who had made a study of him should 
think him an object for affable encouragement was remarkable. 
I imagine that few students of fiction and few students of social 
history have not a better appreciation of his excellence and value. 

To begin with his value for the history of manners, he is by 
far our greatest realist since Fielding. Miss Austen uniformly 
approaches him in her own field, but that field was a very much 
smaller one than his. George Eliot approaches him in some 
passages of some of her books, but in the rest she is in no way his 
competitor. Lovers of Dickens are apt to attribute to that great 
master of sentiment and caricature the perfection of every con- 
ceivable quality; but I hardly think the well-advisec of them 


would claim for him a literally exact portraiture of manners; and 
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it is in that sense I am speaking of realism, putting any esoteric 
views there may be about a higher realism on one side. A 
comparison with Thackeray may perhaps help my estimate. 
Thackeray was by far Trollope’s superior in the perception of the 
humours of life and in a humorous presentation of them, but in 
fidelity to the facts of life, or at least the facts which eye and ear 
tell one finally, he was by far Trollope’s inferior. Thackeray 
would seize on a mode of eccentricity and exploit it to its full 
value, but even in this he would exaggerate for effect. Fred 
Bayham and Paul de Florac would be all the better for a little less 
exuberance. With commonplace people and incidents he was 
careless. Even when moralising in his own person, he could write, 
to take a trivial but conclusive instance, of a gentleman ‘ bawling 
out the odds he would give or take’ on a racecourse. But you 
are defied to find in Trollope a remark or an action out of keeping 
with the character concerned. I would give a pound for every 
such instance found by an objector, if he would give me a penny 
for every strictly consistent speech or instance I might find in 
return. One might go further than the mere details of speech 
and action, and compare these authors when they are dealing 
with the same significant situation in social or domestic life. An 
instance is the treatment of an unhappy marriage in ‘ The 
Newcomes’ and in ‘The Claverings.’ Both Sir Barnes Newcome 
and Sir Hugh Clavering were hard and selfish men who misused 
their wives. And when due allowance has been made for the 
fact that Barnes Newcome was a cad and Hugh Clavering a 
gentleman, which is the more characteristic and the truer picture : 
Barnes Newcome swearing at his wife before servants and flinging 
sarcasms at her about nothing, or Hugh Clavering instinctively 
chilling his wife’s affection with persistent and unstudied in- 
difference and curt reasonableness? I have no doubt which of 
these ménages is the more human and interesting ; the Newcome 
one is empty violence, and, as it were, abstract evil, and the 
Clavering a subtle exposure of conflicting temperaments. But on 
the point of realism only, remembering that Barnes was a snob, a 
slave to convention, and had married ‘ above him,’ we must surely 
pronounce that his violence and causeless cruelty are exaggerated ; 
while Sir Hugh is natural throughout—merely a heartless man 
who was quite sure he was treating his wife fairly, and was right 
in chastening her sentimentality and ‘trash and nonsense.’ If it 
is added that all of us have met many Hugh Claverings and few 
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of us a single Barnes Newcome, it might be replied that common 
experience is irrelevant, that the creation of an exceptional 
character might be the greater feat. But surely that is only the 
case if the exceptional character is true to itself. If you find 
Barnes Newcome ‘convincing’ or ‘inevitable,’ or whatever the 
proper phrase of criticism may be, there is an end of it. But at 
least it is a serious question if he be so, and there can be no 
question about Sir Hugh. Other parallels might be given, but 
I dislike finding fault with Thackeray; to me it always seems a 
sort of domestic treachery, like abusing one’s friends to strangers. 
Nor would it serve to make comparisons with Mr. Meredith. 
Characters portrayed with splendid realism he has given us, like 
Squire Beltham in ‘ Harry Richmond,’ far and away greater in 
profundity and effect than anything in Trollope. But Mr. 
Meredith is seldom a realist, and his general absorption in 
psychology forbids the discursive panorama of life we find in 
‘ Thackeray and Trollope ; and, after all, no number of comparisons 
can prove the justness of my opinion. If, however, one is content 
to keep to the superficialities of life only, I think that no one will 
dispute Trollope’s absolute and minute trustworthiness. It was 
amply endorsed by those who could test it by experience, and we 
may accept it without misgiving. 

The esthetic value of it, as an end in itself, varies of course 
with temperament. Merely to note small differences in the 
manners of the last generation from those of my own is to me 
a very great enjoyment, and the smaller, the subtler they are, so 
much the better. I can read carefully every word of the con- 
versation at a dinner party in the palace at Barchester without 
a moment of weariness, however commonplace that conversation 
may have been. The Kittle differences in modes of address, the 
existing point of view intellectually and morally, the social 
values and distances of this or that distinction in class—all this 
I love to ponder and carefully to compare with my memory of 
such commonplace conversations conducted by the present repre- 
sentatives of the people in the book. This, as I said, is an end 
in itself. But the broader and more bravely soaring minds of 
other people, impatient of trivialities, would not necessarily waste 
their time in the same relaxation. These trivialities of manner and 
address, these intellectual and moral points of view held by 
commonplace people, imply many important facts of our social 
system, and the subtle changes in them may connote great 
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changes to be gradually produced in that system. To take, for 
example, the changes in the intellectual and active importance 
of women in everyday social life: I do not refer to exaggerated 
and generally ineffective propagandism, but to the gradual changes 
‘which every experienced man or woman of the world acknow- 
ledges. Trollope’s evidence on this point is of a very sound 
value, chiefly, in my opinion, because like all the other trust- 
worthy records of the past, it is a corrective to exaggerated ideas 
about the former backwardness or present advance of women, 
but also because it shows in what ways the avowed attitude of 
women has changed, as it has changed. Or to take public 
affairs. Those of us who make it our business to study them, or 
hope haply some day to influence their course, are necessarily 
dependent on current sweeping generalisations about the tempera- 
ment and views and intellectual condition of our fellow country- 
men. Statesmen and politicians and publicists, those who speak 
and those who write about public affairs, are in this matter, ne- 
cessarily for the most part, at the mercy of generalisations which 
may or may not be true, which appeal to their sense of proba- 
bility, but which they cannot test. ‘If there is one thing certain 
about the English people . . .’ says the speaker or the writer; but 
does he really know this certain thing? Daily life, converse with 
different classes and sets of people, help to correct inevitable 
ignorance in those who avoid the disaster of getting into a socially 
narrow groove. And I maintain that Trollope’s books are a most 
useful assistance, because by showing tendencies in development 
they very greatly increase the value of contemporary observation. 

But of course the value of this realism, as a means and not 
as an end, is conditioned by its extent, and it has been alleged 
against Trollope that his scope is narrow, that he only deals with 
a section of the upper middle class—with parsons and civil service 
clerks. The allegation is quite untrue. The chief male personages 
of most of his books are, to be sure, parsons and civil servants. If 
he had drawn no other characters than these, it is no narrow scope 
of observation which includes Bishop Proudie and Bishop Grantly, 
Archdeacon Grantly, Mr. Arabin, and Mr. Slope. Surely here 
are types of human nature and social tradition and moral and 
intellectual equipment sufficiently diverse? This same con- 
sideration holds in a less degree of his civil service clerks. 
Johnny Eames and Adolphus Crosbie, and the trio of ‘The Three 
Clerks,’ with their colleagues and official superiors, make up a 
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tolerably extensive fraction of humanity in its essentially different 
qualities and capacities. But his subsidiary persons in these 
clerical and civil service books come of many classes and types of 
training and character. It would be too long to give instances 
enough to establish my remark, but I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning Mr. Sowerby, an original and brilliant study of a familiar 
result of changing social conditions. Moreover, there are other 
books ; ‘The Claverings,’ in my opinion one of his very best, has 
little to do with parsons, and nothing with civil servants. Sir 
Hugh Clavering and his brother Captain Archie, Count Pateroff, 
the inimitable Doodles and ‘the man who dusted his boots with 
his pocket-handkerchief ’—these distinct and different people are 
worlds apart from parsonages and Somerset House or Downing 
Street. And think of his gallery of women, prudes and coquettes, 
dowagers and adventuresses, bullies and slaves, beautiful and ugly ! 
And remember that he has done several times what Thackeray, 
hardly did once: he has drawn interesting, clever, and individual 
women who were also good and serviceable. All this array of 
characters is paraded in detail ; you follow them in their rising up 
and going to bed, their businesses and pleasures and meals and 
love-affairs, their financial distresses—which no one but Thackeray 
in the case of Sir Francis Clavering, has described with such 
minute knowledge and appreciation: modern novelists are all so 
rich—and their deaths and burials. A narrow field? It is as big 
as China. 

So much of Trollope’s value as a realist. But I am by no 
means minded to stop here. Dr. Garnett, whose study of 
Trollope in ‘The Dictionary of National Biography’ is most 
exhaustive and appreciative, nevertheless commits himself to the 
statement that ‘he never creates—he only depicts. It is an 
almost distressing instance of the modern taste for irresponsible 
paradox that so sound and scholarly a critic as Dr. Garnett should 
make this reckless assertion. The man who gave Mrs. Proudie 
to the world ‘never creates’! It takes one’s breath away. What- 
ever be the fate of Trollope’s books generally, it is at least certain 
that Mrs. Proudie will live as one of the great creations of English 
fiction. So completely realised she is that thousands and thou- 
sands of unimaginative readers have known her as familiarly as 
they know their nearest relations ; and she has not been known to 
them merely by phrases and peculiarities of manner, but in her 
full, vigorous character. To say that this is mere observation is 
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really monstrous. ‘Trollope never listened to the intimate colloquies 
of bishops and their wives, but who doubts the absolute truth of 
Bishop and Mrs. Proudie’s? Dr. Garnett indeed directly contra- 
dicts himself on this point. ‘ His success in delineating the members 
of social classes, such as the episcopal, of which he can have had 
but little personal knowledge, is most extraordinary, and seems to 
suggest not merely preternatural quickness of observation and re- 
tentiveness of memory, but some special instinct.’ Trollope, as a 
matter of fact, had a considerable personal knowledge of clergymen, 
and, even if he knew but few bishops, had plenty to go upon in 
drawing them. But when a writer has produced such a character 
as Mrs. Proudie, seen all round and through and through, to say 
that he ‘never creates’ but has ‘some special instinct’ is to play 
with words. This ‘special instinct’ was an imaginative and 
sympathetic power of realising the complete characters of people 
whom either Trollope could only know in their outside aspects, or 
invented altogether: why this power should be distinguished from 
creative genius, or how the distinction is to be made, I must leave 
to subtler critics. But I should very much like to know in what 
way Mrs. Proudie is less of a creation than Becky Sharp, for I 
do not think Dr. Garnett would suggest that Thackeray ‘ only 
depicts.’ 

The fact is that the exact portraiture of manners—in which 
sense of realism I claimed that Trollope was a great realist—though 
his most valuable quality for history, is not his greatest gift in 
point of intellect. It was the gift readiest to his hand, and one 
with which he was for the most part content. But when he 
chose, when the subject attracted him, when he took the trouble, 
he could go deeply into the sources of character. He wrote 
plainly ; he hated any parade of philosophy; he would have 
scoffed at the word ‘artist ;’ and it is true enough to say that he 
did not take his vocation of novel-writing very seriously. But 
it is not true that because a man does not take his work seriously 
therefore his work is not serious. One would, indeed, wish it 
were true—if only the converse were true also, and the multitude 
of contemporary mediocrities, who prate about their wonderful 
aims and inspirations, by virtue of their prating made themselves 
worth the trouble of reading. When Trollope went deeply into 
character he did so not because he took his work seriously, but 
because the subject interested him. That does not matter; what 
matters is that he did go deeply into character on occasion, as 
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Mrs. Proudie and her husband, as the persecuted Mr. Crawley, 
and as a dozen other results are extant to prove. It is done 
without parade, and, except perhaps in the case of Mr. Crawley, 
is done without an appearance of continued intention; but it is 
done al] the same. With a few hints and suggestions, with a few 
casual asides, Trollope has shown often that the whole nature of a 
type of human being is clear to him. It may be the case that 
the manner is not that of an artist—that it is rather that of 
a man of the world wishing to interest and fearful of wearying 
you; but none the less is the result most interesting, and respect 
for the knowledge and intellect which produced it most clearly 
due. Too much has been made of the fact that Trollope was 
regular in his habits and wrote so many words a day. It is a sign 
of the crude and unsympathetic character of our literary appre- 
ciation that we should be reminded of this fact whenever Trollope 
is mentioned. He had been trained to task-work and punctual 
habits, and he found them convenient. Why not’ A man’s 
intellect is not necessarily the worse because its working is not 
dependent on sunshine or rain, on the society he has been 
frequenting, on the thousand other irrelevant accidents of life. 
To be able to set them aside does not mean that a man is stupid, 
but that he is strong. A poet might not be able to do this. 
But Trollope’s method is one of prose; it works with sound 
knowledge of life on the lines of reason. Imagination was needed 
too, and, as I contend, he used it in full measure. But it does 
not follow that because he wrote so many words a day he had not 
previously thought out what he was going to write. The form of 
his work was sufficiently pedestrian to allow him to use what his 
gift of imagination had provided for him at such a time as he 
chose. That is all, and that is to his credit. There is no need to 
apologise for an intelligence because it is not only great, but alert 
and ready for use, nor any need to apologise for Trollope at all; 
and I trust that my remarks may not be so interpreted. 
G. 8. STREET. 








NAPOLEON IN CORSICA. 


AN EPISODE OF 1789. 


THE outbreak of the Revolution found Napoleon in garrison at 
Auxonne, and at the date of the fall of the Bastille he was within 
a month of completing his twentieth year. 

Towards the end of September 1789 he arrived at Ajaccio on 
six months’ leave. This was his third visit since he left it for 
the first time as a boy ten years earlier.2 As before, on his 
arrival he took the affairs of his family in hand with merciless 
rigour, and regulated the food, the work, and even the sleep of 
the household with a vigilance that there was no escaping. But 
matters more important soon occupied him. The state of the 
island at that time was remarkable; an Irishman might find 
some analogy to that of his own country when English authority 
has been repressing popular manifestations at a time when 
England herself was seething with new ideas. The old régime 
lingered on in Corsica long after it had disappeared in France: 
the French garrisons bore the white cockade when the tricolour 
had been universally adopted in the French army; all public 
despatches came through the hands of the military governor, and 
none of the decrees of the Assembly had been published. Still, 
accounts of the momentous events happening across the water 
had reached the islanders, and they were already fermenting with 
the new ideas. But it would be a fallacy to suppose that the 
Corsicans were raging against priests and nobles in the abstract. 
Their hatred was only directed against the class which ruled them 
under the name of France, against the privileged members of the 
nobility who were attached to the French connexion by titles, 
pensions, and favours, and against the contempt which the French 


’ The best account of these strange episodes in Napoleon’s youth will be 
found in two books, written early in the century—Nasica’s Jeunesse de Napoléon 
and Coston’s Biographie de Napoléon. The latter is chiefly founded on tradition, 
and the former was written by a Corsican barrister of position who knew all the 
parties to the drama, and understood local politics. Jung’s Buonaparte et son 
temps, 1880, is untrustworthy, because grossly partisan in an anti-Buonapartist 
sense. Masson’s Napoléon inconnu, 1895, contains invaluable documents of 
this period. M. Chuquet’s Jeunesse de Napoléon, vol. 2, 1898, is a clear and 
impartial account brought up to date, 

* His father had died in 17835, 
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residents showed towards the conquered race. For revolutionary 
France their feelings were sympathetic. Of the representatives 
which Corsica had sent to the States General, Buttafuoco, who 
represented the nobility, himself gorged with French favours at 
the expense of Corsica, dragged in his wake Peretti, the repre- 
sentative of the clergy, in supporting the existing régime. The 
representatives of the third estate, Salicetti and Cesari, took the 
popular side, and through the letters of the latter most of the 
news from France had penetrated to the island. During the first 
months of the Revolution, events in Corsica resembled on a small 
scale events in France. There were outbreaks and outrages in 
various parts of the island, and affairs were made a great deal 
worse by the feebleness and indecision of the Vicomte de Barrin, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the French forces. The followers of 
Paoli, who had been exiled to Tuscany, began to trickle back by 
tens and twenties, and altogether such a state of things existed 
as might be expected among a fiery and half-civilised folk who 
had been groaning beneath foreign oppression for twenty years, 
and now were feeling the first stirrings of the new doctrines 
which had already intoxicated their conquerors. To restore 
order, the representatives at Paris drew up a scheme for the 
establishment in the island of a central committee, elected by 
localities, enforcing its decrees by a National Guard, and acting 
in harmony with the Assembly in Paris. This scheme was of 
course opposed by Buttafuoco, Barrin, and all the supporters of 
the old végime, with arguments familiar enough in all dealings 
with subject populations, which amounted to this, that if the 
people received self-government they would massacre one another 
and break the French connexion. The popular party were as 
vehemently in its favour. 

Such was the state of affairs when Napoleon reappeared in 
his native island, burning to avenge her wrongs, and to put into 
execution the doctrines of Raynal and Rousseau with which he 
was imbued. He found a strenuous helper in his elder brother 
Joseph, who had imbibed at the University of Pisa the same 
revolutionary views that Napoleon had picked up in France. 
Like him, he was ambitious and determined to play a great rdéle 
in the politics of Corsica. Joseph was to be its Mirabeau, 
Napoleon its Lafayette. The one was in his twenty-first year, 
the other barely twenty ; yet by dint of audacity, unsleeping 
activity, and devouring energy, they were, in two years’ time, well 
on the road to the satisfaction of their ambitions, and that in the 
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midst of a crowd of rivals much older than themselves, many of 
them survivors of the War of Independence, and dignified by the 
friendship of Paoli. 

It was not long after his arrival that Napoleon began to take 
an active part in Corsican politics. His extraordinary energy is 
as conspicuous now as at any time of his life: he harangues, he 
intrigues, and is soon recognised as one of the leaders of the 
revolutionary party in Ajaccio. Public attention is the more 
easily directed to him because he is a representative of the ruling 
class. Like Parnell, he deserts his caste to head the people. 
His father had been a member of the committee of twelve nobles 
who acted as a kind of consultative body for the French Ministry. 
This committee issued a manifesto in October, strongly depre- 
cating the proposal to give the Corsican Communes self-govern- 
ment and a National Guard on the French model. To this the 
patriots at once replied in a fiery document, dated October 1, 
the first signature to which is that of Buonaparte, ‘ officier 
dartillerie,’ so at this time he was evidently quite prepared to 
undertake any responsibility which might be involved in the act. 
Masson, Chuquet, and Jung all agree that the document was the 
work of Napoleon himself. It is a curious fact that Joseph did not 
sign it, though Fesch the future cardinal did, and old Archdeacon 
Buonaparte’s! name is to be found there. This document is 
well worth study; though somewhat extravagant in language, it 
puts the Corsican case with remarkable lucidity, and answers 
point by point the manifesto of the Twelve. That a young 
artillery officer of twenty should thus criticise the Government he 
served is indeed sufficiently startling; but startling conduct was 
the order of the day in France, and it proves at all events that 
his patriotism was proof against his fears. Logically the Corsican 
case was overwhelming. Granting the application of the revolu- 
tionary doctrines to all mankind, there was no reason why Corsica 
should stand on a different footing from France. 

Napoleon was probably of sufficient experience to be aware 
that a mere document, however eloquently worded, would not 
sway the National Assembly. ‘Le papier souffre tout,’ but 
practical demonstration is worth reams of eloquence, and he was 
by nature the most practical of men. The problem now was to 
prove to France that Corsica was in earnest, but the people of 
Ajaccio were hardly prepared to rise to the occasion. There were 
two reasons why Bastia should prove a more suitable place to strike: 


1 Napoleon’s great-uncle, 
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it was the residence of the Governor, and the Governor was 
notoriously feeble and vacillating. To Bastia therefore he went 
with that eye for the enemy’s weak point which was so clearly to 
distinguish him in after-years. For an account of his proceedings 
in Bastia, we are obliged to rely on the Souvenirs of Romain,! 
an old comrade of Buonaparte’s, but they appear to be worthy of 
acceptance wherever they can be tested. He took with him two 
boxes of tricolour cockades, which had been forwarded to him 
from Leghorn. He arrived at Bastia on a Saturday. On the 
Sunday morning all the citizens wore the cockade, and a deputa- 
tion waited upon the Governor to request him to adopt the 
popular emblem. This, after some hesitation, he consented to do, 
but would not allow his soldiers to discard the white. 

This was not enough for the patriots, who wanted the 
soldiers to fraternise with them; so a fresh deputation waited 
on Barrin, requesting him to allow the formation of a National 
Guard. Barrin, with the love of half-measures which marks the 
timid, refused the request, but gave leave for the soldiers to wear 
the national colours. The next step taken by the revolutionary 
party was a rash one, even in the face of Barrin’s weakness. 
Every man who had a weapon, at a given order, brought it out 
into the street, and began to clean it to demonstrate that, if 
driven to extremities, the people could defend themselves. 
Barrin was not allowed rest. Deputation after deputation was 
poured upon him. ‘Why were the cannon of the citadel directed 
upon the town?’ ‘ Will the Governor give the peaceable shop- 
keepers arms to protect themselves?’ While the unhappy 
Barrin is hesitating, there is a struggle in the street and a few 
citizens and two soldiers are killed ; but before he was aware of 
this, Barrin had been frightened into visiting the popular 
assembly held in the Church of St. John. Here he found him- 
self in the midst of a howling mob clamouring for arms or the 
(rovernor’s life. As was to be expected, he gave way. He issued 
orders, first for 200, then for 500 firearms, to be distributed. 
While his officers were hesitating, the crowd invaded the citadel, 
seized all the arms they wanted, and fraternised with the garrison, 
finally escorting Barrin back in triumph. Colonel Rully, who had 
taken the anti-popular side, had to escape secretly to France. 

Thus the insurrection in Bastia had been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful. Strange to say, Jung hardly notices it, but there is little 


1 Souvenirs Cun oflicier royaliste, par M. de R. (Paris, 1824). 
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doubt that Napoleon organised and carried the business througli. 
True, he took no open part in the struggle, but there are good 
reasons for believing that he arranged and directed it. Romain 
says that he sat all November 5 in a house near the harbour, 
superintending the operations. Then the revolution only broke 
out after his arrival; he distributed the cockades, and there must 
have been some one of real genius in dealing with men to combine 
the people, to foresee Barrin’s vacillations, and to strike at the 
right moment. All these are grounds for attributing the principal 
part in this successful movement to Napoleon. When Barrin is 
again in command he at once orders him to return to Ajaccio, 
where on his return he joyfully announces that ‘our brothers of 
Bastia have broken their chains into a thousand fragments.’ 

The time that followed must have been one of much anxiety 
for Buonaparte. Supposing the Assembly in Paris took an 
unfavourable view of the events which had occurred, nothing 
could save him from the loss of his position in the army ; but the 
result, as it was so often to do in the future, fully justified his 
audacity. The letter of explanation from Bastia was laid before 
the Constituent Assembly by Salicetti, and after an eloquent 
debate Corsica was declared an integral part of the French 
Empire, all the decrees of the Assembly should run there, and the 
towns were to elect their own municipalities, as in France. Not 
satisfied with merely condoning the irregularities of the past 
month, the orators of the Assembly heaped eulogies on the sturdy 
islanders. They compared their country to Ithaca ; Roland called it 
‘the patrimony of liberty ;’ and for some years good republicans 
looked upon it as the possible last refuge of Freedom. Indeed, it 
was suggested (when the Coalition was seriously threatening the 
Republic) that the élite of Liberalism should retreat there, ‘ like 
the Athenians to Salamis,’ to recuperate their energies for a final 
struggle. The decision of the Assembly became known in 
Corsica in December, when the utmost enthusiasm prevailed. Te 
Deums were sung, and all save the ‘loyal garrison ’ were wild with 
the prospect of a ‘union of hearts’ with their former oppressors. 
But the Assembly had done more than merely condone the past 
and grant equality of rights. They contemptuously rejected 
the claim of Genoa to the suzerainty of Corsica, and, on the 
proposition of Mirabeau, decreed that Paoli and the other exiles 
should be allowed to return to their native soil, the proposer ex- 
pressing his regret that his youth had been ‘ soiled’ by participa- 
tion in the expedition of 1769 against the island. The return of 
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Paoli being decreed, the Corsican patriots were instructed to take 
no steps until his return; but it is difficult, as all experience 
teaches, to ‘put bounds on the march of a nation’ when the 
would-be controlling power is a prey to anarchy. The reins were 
thrown on the horse’s neck, and the men on the spot seized them. 

The period of suspense had been passed by Buonaparte in 
characteristic manner. The people of Ajaccio (without awaiting 
instructions) proceeded to elect a municipality. It was highly 
desirable that Joseph should find a place there. Though he was 
under the legal age for holding such an office, Napoleon by 
incessant exertion procured his election,! and himself became a 
member of the newly formed National Guard, taking sentry- 
duty, and altogether behaving as an exemplary member of the 
volunteer force. According to Joseph,? both Napoleon and him- 
self caught the fever, which necessitated a further demand of the 
former’s extension of leave; this he obtained for four months 
from June 15. Anarchy now reigned in Corsica, as in France, and 
it might well have seemed desirable to form some temporary body 
to bring the island into unity. We now find both Joseph and 
Napoleon actively engaged in promoting the formation of a central 
committee for the whole island, to which every place of importance 
was to send delegates. The committee was to meet at Bastia in 
April ; but Ajaccio was as jealous of Bastia as Sydney is of Mel- 
bourne, and the project nearly fell through; finally, however, the 
tact and earnestness of Napoleon carried the day, and the Ajaccians 
agreed to take part in the meeting. Thus a temporary form of 
home rule was set up, which was illegal, but did something to 
stem the torrent of anarchy. Yet it was by no means entirely 
curbed. There were continual outbreaks in different parts of the 
island, and conflicts between the French garrison and the National 
(Gruard. In March there was another desperate conflict at Bastia, 
in which Rully lost his life, and in June there was a serious 
rising at Ajaccio, as to the extent of Napoleon’s complicity in 
which it is difficult to come to a definite conclusion. 

The outbreak took place on June 25. On the 24th Joseph had 
sailed for France, along with the rest of the local deputation sent to 
greet Paoli at Lyons. It is highly improbable that—if, as Jung 
asserts,? the whole rising had been planned by the Buonapartes 

' Nasica, p. 99. * Memoirs, i. 43. 
3 Apparently based entirely on a statement, very confused, in Renucci’s 
Storia di Corsica. 
VOL. X.—NO, 57, N.S. 16 
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along with some others—he would have left the day before. In 
any case, Napoleon took no active part in the struggle itself. 

The causes were the same as those which had led to many other 
disturbances in the island—the desire to get rid of unpopular 
officials, and the wish that the National Guard should occupy the 
citadel. In effecting the latter object the people failed; in the 
former they succeeded. The municipality seized and arrested the 
objectionable persons, and they were shipped off to France. If 
Napoleon had anything to do with the revolt, he kept himself in the 
background, as at Bastia. The commandant, La Ferrondiére, who 
was a man of very different calibre from Barrin, wrote very bitterly 
of Buonaparte, who, he said, ‘ fermente sans cesse.’ Nasicaalleges 
that he came out of his house, attracted by the cries of the crowd, 
and was forced to take the lead; and that, by so doing, he saved 
the lives of the obnoxious French agents and secured their being 
imprisoned instead of shot. 

Probably the truth is that he was preparing for an outbreak 
which occurred before he intended it. In any case, he seems to 
have drawn up and certainly signed the account of the occurrence 
which the municipality forwarded to Paris on June 28. This was 
the third manifesto of the kind he had been responsible for since 
he arrived in September. It certainly bears traces of his style, 
and gives an account of the events of the last year from the 
popular point of view.’ It opens with the somewhat grandi- 
loquent phrase, ‘The Palladium of a nation’s liberty is public 
opinion ;’ but that was very much the style of the popular writer 
and orator of the day. The only curious thing about the use of 
the word is that when using it the writer must have had hazy 
notions about a ‘ Palladium,’ for in some notes made by him at 
Auxonne next year we find the following: ‘ Palladium—belonged 
to the Trojans’! 

In July Paoli arrived. The hero was received with transports 
of delight, and a Congress was at once opened to settle the affairs 
of the island. At this Congress Joseph and Napoleon were both 
present, the former as a representative of Ajaccio, and the latter 
spent his time in haranguing the peasantry of the district and 
distributing money. An attempt to secure Joseph’s election as 
Deputy failed, and his brother, who still ‘ fermentait sans cesse,’ 
had to be contented with seeing him chairman of the Directory 
for Ajaccio. 


Masson tries to make out that the author was Joseph, which is impossible, 
for he was undoubtedly in France, 
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Meanwhile Napoleon was becoming more furiously Jacobin 
every day. In July the two brothers were only saved by the 
intervention of a brigand chief from being massacred by a band 
of Catholic fanatics at a religious procession in Ajaccio. This 
‘gentle outlaw’ was afterwards made an Inspector of Woods and 
Forests in Corsica by the First Consul. 

In October Napoleon’s leave expired, and it would seem that 
he twice was prevented by bad weather from crossing. At any rate, 
he was in no hurry to return to his regiment, for he took an 
active part in the formation of a Patriotic Club at Ajaccio in 
January 1791, attended all the debates, and took the leading 
place in them, and on one occasion proposed to present Mirabeau 
with a complete Corsican costume, including-a gun! His last 
public proceeding was to write a most violent and insulting letter 
to Buttafuoco, who was still one of the deputies to the National 
Assembly. If Napoleon felt any resentment that Paoli failed to ap- 
preciate his abilities, he did not show it ; and he left for France on 
February 1,accompanied by his young brother, Louis, aged thirteen. 

In about ten days’ time he arrived at his quarters, having 
outstayed his already extended leave by three months and a half, 
but he was well provided with certificates from the municipality 
of Ajaccio, testifying to his patriotism and lofty republican 
sentiments, and also to the fact that he had tried to leave in 
October, but had been prevented. His colonel not only welcomed 
him, but backed up his-demand for arrears of pay, which was 
granted by the War Office ! 

In looking back over the fifteen months which had elapsed 
since he was last with his regiment Napoleon must have found 
that he had learned much. The sombre and thoughtful youth 
had made his first essay as a man of action, and not without 
satisfactory results. He had conducted a popular rising to a 
successful issue. In the recognition of Corsica by Frence which 
followed he had learned the lesson that violence and illegality 
may have more effect than the most eloquent appeals to justice 
and the rights of men. His genius in cajoling and managing his 
fellows had made itself felt in his successful efforts to procure the 
election of Joseph to public posts, and he had learned the adroit 
use of grandiloquent and startling phrases in his harangues at the 
Club. We have now the future maker of cowps détat in germ. 

W. B. DUFFIELD. 
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MY MOTHER’S DIARY. 


BY MARY WESTENHOLZ. 


Durinc the war between Denmark and Germany in 1864 my 
mother kept a kind of diary. She was at that time twenty-four 
years old and lived at home with her father, who was a clergyman 
and a widower, and then parson at Vinding, a little village south 
of Veile in Jutland. 

The diary begins on February 1, the day after her only 
brother, the dear companion of her childhood, had left for the 
army in which he was a lieutenant, but as, up till the date of the 
arrival of the German troops at Vinding, it only relates facts that 
are well known to those who took an interest in the war, and of 
no interest to those who did not, I have omitted the first part, 
and in the latter part left out all notes on political or military 
affairs. 

After the loss of Dannevirke on February 5, my uncle Chris- 
tian’s regiment had retreated to Dybbél. Here he remained, 
partaking in the gallant defence of this fortress till the final 
struggle on April 18, in which he was killed. Another part of 
the army had gone further north, passing through Vinding, 
and by this time camping on the hills north of Veile, so that, 
though the Danish troops were continually coming and going at 
Vinding, no one had been quartered there for more than a day and 
anight. On March 8 the Germans marched into Jutland, and from 
that day up till the end of May they made Vinding, and the 
country thereabout, one of their standing quarters. 


THE DIARY. 


March 9th.—The Germans have come. This morning, at the 
break of day, they passed on the high road; a short time after we 
heard our outposts shooting, and later, at about noon, the shoot- 
ing began and lasted incessantly till darkness set in. I felt 
neither fright nor anxiety about our men. I suppose I was 
stunned—at least I felt bodily weak to a degree that I have never 
known before. Father and I walked up the hills, from whence 
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we could see across the Fjord. We saw the smoke from the 
cannons and could discern different detachments moving about. 
The sound of the cannons is better than is that hard scratching 
noise of the guns. At each step I took I felt as if I must 
collapse, and yet, as I have said, I am perfectly certain that I was 
not frightened. At about 8 o’clock, in pouring rain and pitch- 
darkness, the German troops came back. An Austrian colonel, a 
lieutenant and twenty men, infantry, fell to our lot here at the 
parsonage. I was too busy arranging for the night to go in for 
supper. All the rooms are occupied, we have only got our two 
bedrooms ; the dining room must do as sitting room and study 
too, and must be shared with the officers at meals. We shall 
have to sit down with them. I have determined I will not talk 
German with them. Letter from Christian—I suppose the last 
for a long time to come. He is all right and in good spirits. 

March 10th —Oh! what a come-down I have had! They 
have been resting to-day, and at home for all meals. At dinner 
the colonel spoke to me, and, true to my resolution, I answered 
him in French. He immediately changed from German into 
French, and then it appeared that while he spoke it fluently I 
could not manage even the simplest sentences, and after a few 
clumsy attempts I had to recur to German. The colonel be- 
haved very gentlemanly, he not even smiled at my discomfiture, 
but I hardly dared to move or lift my eyes from my plate during 
the rest of the meal. It was a most painful experience, but 
perhaps it was as well that I got this snub at the very start and 
so was brought down to my level from the high horse I intended 
to ride, though father warned me. War puts you in your right 
place, it seems, as quietly and simply as school and society do, 
and after the first shock you soon find it a relief to feel that no 
one expects you to act the réle you intended for yourself. 
Supper went off quietly and peacefully without many remarks on 
my side. The colonel is a quiet, delicate-looking man. I don’t 
like the lieutenant; he is very handsome and very conceited, far 
too officious for an unwelcome guest. 

March 12th.—It is wonderful how quietly you settle down to 
any kind and way of living if it be inevitable. Here we are with 
the house full of enemies, scattering and distributing our winter 
stores of food and fuel ; everything turned upside down; no news, 
nor any prospect of news, from Christian, the war, or the outer 
world at large, and yet the days pass as if this were the natural 
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state of things. What I cannot patiently put up with, is the 
way our poor horses are treated. They are hardly ever at home, 
but toiling away from morning till night on those wretched roads, 
Jens and I both cried when he was ordered out with them 
to-night after a long drive and waiting in the rain half day. In 
my anguish I went in and spoke to the colonel about it. He said 
he was very sorry, but could not help it. Father was vexed at my 
interference. 

March 15th. —The officers are away most of the day, and only 
come back for supper. The days are busy, but the evenings are 
my great trial. Father and the colonel play at chess, and I am 
left to the mercy of Lieutenant Ferch. I hardly know how to 
hold my own against that man, with his odious compliments and 
attempts at familiarity. What right has he to speak of the 
beauty and fairness of Danish girls? How dare he hint at the 
impression my appearance made upon him? Should not a gentle- 
man forcing his way into your house as your enemy, be blind and 
deaf toall such things? To-night I spoke to father about it. He 
was very sorry for me, but asked me to try not to notice it, as he 
cannot see how he can interfere without causing me greater 
annoyance still; but he will not play at chess with the colonel any 
more. The fuel is going fast enough as it is, or I would have a 
fire in my room at night. That being out of the question, I think 
I will go to bed immediately after supper, as long as these men 
are here. 

March 18th.—Thank God they are gone. From feeling 
uncomfortable I came to be frightened. When at last Lieutenant 
Ferch found out that he could in no way please me, he decided 
to do what he could to tease me. Whenever he could catch me 
alone, he would, with mock humility, offer me the coarsest 
flatteries, and when in answer I only turned my back on him, 
he would insult me with excuses that were not meant to be 
taken seriously. I cannot see that I have been to blame. I have 
given absolutely no provocation, but treated him civilly from the 
very beginning. C'est la guerre, I suppose, and I have realised 
what it means to have your enemy and conqueror in the house. 
I have been very miserable, but they are gone now, and the 
house is our own again. 

March 19th.—We have had second or third hand, but quite 
reliable, news from Christian. He is seeing hard fighting now, 
but he is safe and all right. I know it is just what he wished—to 
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be in the middle of it all. Now and then we fancy we hear the 
cannons at Dybbol. I have been perfectly happy these last two 
days, moving unhindered about the house, enjoying all my little 
daily duties and pleasures. The hyacinths in the pots are coming 
out; I found snowdrops in the garden to-day, and the little new 
lambs have been frisking about in the sun in the yard to-day. The 
very air seems full of hope and promises. 

March 26th.—Poor old Lotte’s foal was born to-day—in 
the byre. I think she felt it; she did not look the least proud, 
as she did last year in her nice comfortable box. She looked 
anxious, or is it I who see my own anxiety reflected everywhere ? 
I know now we can hear the shooting down at Dybbdl, especially 
during the night, when there are no sounds in the house. Our 
peace is at an end—last night brought a new invasion. An 
Austrian captain with twelve dragoons and as many horses— 
thence poor Lotte’s degradation. The captain came in for supper, 
a gentlemanly-looking man of about thirty. Nothing offensive 
about him or about his manners. No excuses or regrets for the 
trouble and discomfort he causes. Neither the mock humility 
nor the commanding arrogance, alike offensive in the conqueror ; 
but a quiet business-like acceptance of an unpleasant but un- 
avoidable situation. He and father talked a great deal about the 
war and its chances. He speaks quite openly, and told us about 
our army and its movements—mostly sad news. It seems to be 
the general opinion amongst the German officers that all our un- 
doubted valour and perseverance in the defence of Dybbdl is wasted. 

March 30th.—I was alone with Captain Freileben to-night at 
supper, father having been called away. He related different little 
incidents from the Italian campaign of ’59—he served during that 
war, and so, thank God, knows what defeat means too. He took no 
notice of my silence, but went on talking till the meal was finished, 
and I rose, then he immediately went away into his own room. 

April 2nd.—No news except those cannonades! O those 
dreadful cannonades !—telling us that they are wounding and 
killing without pity or cessation down at Dybbil. They keep me 
awake at night, and make me feel faint and sick during the 
day. We are very busy now, with the house full of people, who 
have to be fed and warned—and dried, too, for it is pouring down 
incessantly—at any time of the day or night. I lose my temper 
ten times a day. When I look at father’s quiet dignified 
countenance, never ruffled by even the strongest provocations, | 
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feel ashamed of myself. What would Christian say if he saw me? 
I cannot help it. I feel desperate with impotent rage. What 
makes it hard is that my greatest trouble is caused by our own 
servants. My blood boils when, coming into the kitchen, I 
find them flirting and laughing with those German soldiers, and 
all my remonstrances are of no avail. The other day, in my 
great indignation, I burst in upon the captain, saying that I 
would not, and could not, stand his men in the kitchen. He 
was exceedingly sorry, he said, to hear that they had been intrud- 


’ ing. Would I only tell him where I wished them to have their 


meals and warm themselves a little ? 

‘I don’t know, and I don’t care,’ I went on, still red-hot. 

‘But I cannot order them to stay out in the rain, can I?’ he said. 

‘I wish you would take them away altogether,’ I said in my 
misery. 

‘I wish I could, and I am sure they wish it too. But I can- 
not, and meanwhile what are we to do to make ourselves as in- 
offensive as possible ?’ 

‘Iam sure I cannot tell,’ I said. Then, feeling that I had 
gone too far, I added, perhaps as sadly as I felt it, ‘I suppose we 
must just try to make the best of you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said quite gravely, which made me almost 
smnile as I went away, for I had been very rude, even more in my 
manners than in my words. I do not know what he said to his 
men, but yesterday and to-day they have been a little more 
subdued. It is disgraceful, but still, I fear, it is the case that our 
own Danish girls encourage their familiarities. 

April 6th.—The days pass, one very much like another. 
Through the kind assistance of Captain Freileben we got our post 
yesterday, a few newspapers and some letters, amongst which two 
from Christian, the one more than a week old, the other one only 
two days. He is well and quite cheerful, hoping against hope. 
They are doing hard work with but scanty comfort and rest 
betweenwhiles. When I read his letter I felt almost grateful that 
I am not left in idle comfort, but have my part in the work and 
the trouble, though small honour to me, fretting and impatient as 
I am. The servants are causing anxiety again. Father has 
asked me to let the two maids sleep in my room, nominally that 
the men may have their room to sit in, but virtually to keep 
them out of mischief during the night at least. I hate it, and 
they hate it, for though they are very kind and considerate to me 
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in everything else, they are tacitly determined that they will not 
do all the hard work, only to be cheated out of the fun you may 
get out of having a kitchen full of a host of serviceable gay 
young men. Under these circumstances, with my heart full of 
bitter contempt, I feel unjustly impatient with everything and 
everybody, and can barely manage to treat the captain civilly. I 
think he is a nice man, kind and considerate to his men and 
horses, and frank and respectful to father and me. If he were not 
a perfect gentleman, I think he would often resent my way of 
treating him. As it is, he always seems to understand the case. 
I really think that if I were to walk into the room on my head 
instead of on my feet, he would just offer me a chair, and pretend 
not to notice any difference. What would happen if he took 
offence at my roughness I cannot tell, for however hard I try I 
cannot check the intense irritation with which I feel loaded from 
the end of my hair to the tip of my toe. 

April 8th.—The captain said to-day at dinner that he does 
not think the roads quite safe for me; besides the soldiers, there 
are a lot of tramps about. I said nothing, but I well not give up 
my daily walk, the only time of the day when my mind is a little 
peaceful and I feel less wicked. The poor little foal does not thrive. 

April 12.—When I passed through the lobby to-day on my 
way out, I met the captain coming in. He stopped me and 
asked me where I was going. I was vexed, and answered him 
eurtly, ‘ To the mill.’ 

He did not seem to notice my manner, but made me explain 
where and how far away the mill is, and when he understood he 
said decisively, ‘It is too far for you to go alone.’ 

I said I was not afraid. 

‘But I am,’ he said. 

‘Is this meant to be an interdiction ?’ I asked. 

‘Miss Langsted,’ he said quietly, ‘ will you let me accom- 
pany you ?’ 

I said I had rather go alone, and he answered : 

‘TI cannot allow it, it is not safe ; but you shall have one of my 
men, he will be some protection at least.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said bitterly; ‘but under these circumstances 
I prefer to stay at home.’ 

He shook his head sadly, and as I turned to go back into 
the house he called after me, and while I waited he said, ‘ Will 
you not ask your father’s opinion, and we will both abide by his 
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decision,’ and as I made no answer he added, ‘ Will you not agree 
to that?’ I made a consenting movement with my head and left 
him. Father thinks I ought to comply with the captain’s wishes. 
I have told him so, and there is an end of my only recreation. 

April 17th.—I do not go outside the garden any more except 
when father sends me to see some one in need of help or sympathy ; 
then I am always escorted by some Frantz or Joseph. I generally 
talk to them, often to find out that they are almost as tired of 
this life as I am, far away from their country as they are and with 
absolutely no interest in this war. 

April 18th.—The cannonade has been something terrific last 
night and all day. The captain says this must be the beginning 
of the end or the end itself. In this way the defence cannot 
be carried on for days, hardly for hours ; the fortifications are mere 
gravelpiles. The shooting has ceased to-night, the dead silence 
is almost more ghastly than were those ominous bum! bum! 
bum! One cannot help wishing for their reeommencement—for 
what else ? 

April 30th.'—I thought I should never write again, never, or 
at least not for years to come, take an interest in anything. 
From the moment the blow fell, I have been filled with a craving 
desire always and at all times to rise and go out of the house, 
leaving everybody and everything, and walk, and walk, and walk, 
further and further away out into the haze or the blue sky, where 
my brain should stop thinking, and my heart throbbing, and my 
weary soul and body find rest. But these are all selfish thoughts, 
Hundreds all over the country, amongst them my own dear father, 
are suffering like me, yet doing their work faithfully and bearing 
their burden without complaint. And you do get accustomed to 
mental suffering. You come to look at it as the natural state. It is 
only when the days of happiness are brought vividly back to 
you, it is when you compare how it was with how it is, that you 
throw up your hands in despair. Our loss has made no difference 
in our daily life. The days that followed after we knew have passed 
exactly as did those before the news reached us—ina busy monotony. 
Father says the captain showed real warm sympathy when he was 
told. ‘Till to-day I have hardly spoken to him all those days. 
I broke down to-day, and it happened in this way. The poor 
millers have lost their only son too. He was here yesterday evening 
to see father—he looked an old man. His wife is more in bed 


1 My uncle Christian was killed on April 18. 
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than out of it, or she would have come too, for she was longing 
sorely to see us. So I said I would try to arrange about going to 
see her to-day. Accordingly I asked for a man this morning, and 
one was left at home to go with me at any time I might wish. 
As the captain was to be away all day, supper was fixed for a late 
hour, and about 4 o’clock I started with my escort. I stayed at 
the mill longer than I intended to do, and when I came out I was 
startled to see that the day had almost passed away, and twilight 
was setting in. It was not raining, but the mist was thick and 
heavy. It was quite dusk, when, having passed out of the woods 
and got on to the high road, we heard a carriage coming behind 
us. It did not go very fast, and when it passed us the officer on 
the back seat called out to the coachman to stop. When he got 
down and advanced towards me, I saw to my horror that it was 
Lieutenant Ferch. I pretended not to see his outstretched hand, 
and merely bowed. He asked me how I came to be out so late, 
and offered to take me home in his carriage. I said I could not 
think of taking him so much out of his way, bat he declared that 
he was in no hurry, and when I, still more emphatically, declined 
his offer, he said that then he must at least have the pleasure 
of my company as far as our roads ran together, and without 
asking for my permission he ordered Joseph to get on to the 
carriage, drive on, and wait for us where the roads parted. I 
still remonstrated, but having greater aversion to let the men 
hear what he might say than to bear it alone, I at last gave in 
and nodded consent to Joseph. The moment the carriage drove 
off my heart sank within me, and I felt I had been wrong in 
sending away Joseph. Here was I alone on the highroad with 
a low-minded man, who wished and had it in his power to insult 
me. I made up my mind not to say one word to him, and I 
stuck to my resolution while I walked on as fast as I could. 
With my cheeks burning and my heart full of hate and rage, 
I had to listen to his expressions of false sympathy in our ‘ heart- 
rending sorrow;’. but I only hurried on. Disappointed that he 
could not make me speak to him, he grew still more impertinent, 
and, walking close up to me with his hand upon my arm, he said 
things that I blush to think of about my beauty and coldness. 
My knees began to shake under me, and my heart stood still at 
the thought of what might happen if they gave way and I should 
have to stop walking. At that moment we heard the sound of 
horses’ hoofs on the road behind us. Lieutenant Ferch let go 
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his hold on my arm, and, stepping out into the middle of the 
road, I stood still waiting, determined to ask for protection from 
whoever it might be. It was Captain Freileben returning home 
at the head of his little force. He halted when he saw me, 
and going up to him I said, ‘O Captain Freileben, take me 
home.” 

‘Miss Langsted!’ he called out almost severely, ‘how is it 
that you are here without any of my men ?’ 

I looked at him without an answer, but Lieutenant Ferch now 
stepped up, and, saluting, he tried to explain the situation, 
laughing awkwardly the while. 

‘You of course are free to walk or drive just as you please, 
Lieutenant, but I must request that you do not interfere with 
my orders to my men,’ said the Captain sternly, and when 
Lieutenant Ferch was going to make excuses, he checked him, 
saying, ‘ Thank you, I understand. I will send one of my men fer 
your carriage.’ 

I had kept close to him and quite unconsciously caught hold 
of the reins of his horse. He seemed not to notice it, but Jet me 
lead it on in that way while we walked on in silence till the 
carriage coming back carried off that mean, odious wretch ; then, 
dismounting, he gave his horse to Joseph, and sent him home 
with the other men, while he himself walked on with me. 

‘I am sorry for this annoyance, Miss Langsted,’ he said 
after a while, ‘but will you now believe me? it is not safe for you 
to go about the country in this way—a common soldier is not 
protection enough as things stand just at present.’ 

‘ How could I tell ?’ 

‘I told you!’ he said reproachfully. 

‘Yes, but I never thought I had anything to fear from the 
officers,’ 

‘The officers! Miss Langsted. Ah! I am sorry to say His 
Majesty’s uniform is no better than the sun, warming unjust as 
well as just.’ 

I tried to smile, but broke down in a little gasp. ‘Oh, Iam 
so glad you came.’ 

‘ Was it bad enough for that ?’ he said smiling. 

‘Yes. it was,’ I said. Then, after a moment’s silence, he said 
very seriously : 

‘Miss Langsted, why will you not let me accompany you 
when you must go out as far and as late as this? I would try 
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not to be more troublesome than Joseph has shown himself 
to be.’ 

I could not tell him that I would not like to be seen walking 
about the country with a German officer, so I simply said, ‘ It is 
very kind of you, but I think I must give up going about.’ 

‘ Well, that is one way of solving the problem.’ 

‘ And of easing your conscience,’ I said ungenerously. 

‘I am glad you see it as a question of conscience,’ he said 
quietly, and then added, ‘I wish I might trust that you regard 
my part in this deplorable war in the same light.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean what I say. This war against a small weak country 
has no attraction whatever to the army. No real soldier but 
deplores it. But we are here on duty—bound to do our best. It 
is a question of conscience.’ 

‘Maybe you are right,’ I said. 

‘Maybe!’ he said indignantly. ‘Surely you cannot doubt. 
What is there in the life I am leading to satisfy a soldier’s wishes 
and ambitions, and don’t you think there is much in it to hurt 
and pain a man and a gentleman ?’ 

‘I cannot tell.’ 

‘Yes, you can. You understand my men and are kind to 
them, so you must understand my feelings too. Here am I, 
sorely against my own wish, causing pain and trouble, and 
witnessing great sorrow and suffering, without even the right of 
offering my sympathy.’ 

‘You and father talk a great deal together.’ 

‘I am treated most considerately by you both,’ he said. ‘I was 
not complaining, only I am sorry that you will not let me do 
what little I can to make this life less burdensome to you.’ 

I hesitated one moment, then my self-command gave way, 
and throwing my arms round one of the great poplars that stand 
by the road, I hid my face against its stem, and sobbed aloud. 
He walked a little way on, and coming back, he stood silently 
waiting, till, having composed myself, I turned round and we 
walked on again. After a while he began to speak about the 
foal that is recovering, about horses in general, and little by 
little about his home. His parents are both living, he has two 
brothers, the only sister died last spring. ‘It was something 
like your sorrow to all of us,’ he said quite simply. I tried to 
say I was sorry, but could not trust my voice, but when we came 
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home I held out my hand, and thanked him for taking me home. 
It is the first time I have shaken hands with one of our enemies. 
I do not like to think of it, and yet I feel that kindness and 
generosity bind man to man, as well as do nationality and 
patriotism. 

May 5th.—Manure being the one plenty by which this war 
has blessed us, Jens and I are planning great things in the 
garden. He has plenty of help too—the dragoons stopping a 
great deal at home just at present are always willing to help him 
in that kind of work. What a strong inborn love we all have for 
the soil! I wish I could take the same interest in the garden as 
I used to do. How I should then enjoy all this superfluity! Now 
I stand looking on thinking all the while. To what end? The 
captain takes a great interest in it ; apparently he is very fond of 
gardening and knows a good deal more about it thanI do. He 
gives me much advice that I am sure is good. He offered to 
get me some seeds to-day. I declined, saying that I did not think 
they would thrive in our climate. He pressed metotrythem. ‘I 
know the soil would just suit these plants,’ he said. ‘ Perhaps it 
would, but they might not suit the soil,’ I said dryly. He felt 
the snub, and I felt sorry, for he had been so eager and interested, 
and the day was bright and mild, but how could I agree to culti- 
vating German seed in good Danish soil? What pleasure would 
there be in seeing it grow and thrive? 

May 8th.—The captain now almost invariably comes back at 
twelve and dines with us. And in the evening he stays with us 
either in the dining room or in the garden. He and father have 
long discussions about the war, and, sadly enough, seem to agree 
upon most points. I can hardly bear to hear them talk like that. 
I know father is as true as steel to his country, and yet he can go 
on evening after evening discussing our defeats, mistakes, hopes, 
and chances with this German officer. The hard things and 
painful truths they say to each other do not seem to hurt or 
wound either of them. I seldom join in the conversation, except 
now and then to ask about something I do not understand, when 
the captain always takes great pains to explain. 

May 9th,—To-day I have had my first long walk since the 
unfortunate one tothe mill. Father wished me to go to Slagballe 
about some oats, as he could not go himself. When at dinner I 
asked the captain if I could go, he smiled and said, ‘ Well, how 
are we to arrange it? Will you let me come and meet you?’ 
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We fixed on a time and place where to meet, and I have had a 
good long walk. The captain waited for me at the cross road, 
and, the day being fine and warm, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to go through the lovely woods and home by the fjord. I 
was longing for the sea, that I had not seen for months. We did 
not talk very much. Now and then he would call my attention to 
some little plant or tree and tell me how they grew and looked at 
home with him in a more favourable climate ; and on the whole 
he was right—I did not find him more troublesome than Joseph. 

May 1\1th.—I never knew a man so fond of nature as is the 
captain. I thought I knew our garden out and in. But about 
every tree and bush and plant he can tell me little secrets that 
I have never known. It is like going into a new, interesting world. 

May 14th.—I will have no more walks with the captain. I 
will ask him if I may now go alone, and if I may not I will stay 
at home. It gave me a dreadful shock when, to-day, I felt dis- 
appointed because Joseph was to accompany me to the post office, 
instead of the captain offering to meet me, as I had expected him 
todo. What would I say of any other Danish girl enjoying the 
company of a German officer before the signatures to the truce 
had had time to dry? Oh, I wish he were gone! Oh that this 
miserable war were at an end and we might settle down to the 
ordinary state of things and——ah me! What then? What 
then ? ‘ 

May 18th.—One of my wishes has been granted. The captain 
told us to-day that he has got his marching orders and shall be 
off on Tuesday morning. He was at church to-day. I know it, 
though I did not once lift my eyes from my prayer book. After 
dinner he asked me to go with him to the fjord that he might 
show me some of the seaweeds he has been talking about. I said 
I could not come, and I have kept my room all this bright 
Sunday afternoon, many thoughts and feelings passing through 
my head and heart. Strongest—oh, no! God help me! not 
strongest, but very. strong—the humiliation it is to feel that 
I could not honourably and innocently have gone this walk with 
him. And this hardly a month after Christian’s death! What 
have I done that shame should be added to my sorrow ? 

May 19th.—Judge not, for ye understand nothing. I have 
condemned the servants, finding no words hard enough for their 
behaviour, and all the time I myself have been no better, it seems. 
Yet T solemnly declare I have been unfailingly loyal to my people 
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and my country, and am so at this moment, though I cannot 
prevent my heart from aching and bleeding. 

After supper the captain and I were left alone in the sitting- 
room, father having been called away. It was raining. I sat 
sewing by the window, and he was busy at the dining-table 
arranging some papers. For some moments we went on in silence, 
and I was just planning an escape, when suddenly, without the 
least introduction of any kind, he said, ‘Miss Langsted, is my 
case quite hopeless ?’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ I said, horror-stricken, my hands drop- 
ping into my lap. 

He went on with his work, and without looking up he said: 
‘May I tell you what I mean ?’ 

‘ How can I know?’ I answered ; ‘ but remember this, Captain 
Freileben, you may say nothing to me that the whole house, the 
whole parish, no, my whole country, might not listen to.’ 

Then he looked at me and said slowly, ‘ Miss Langsted, I love 
you more than all the rest of the world.’ 

‘How dare you say such words to me,’ I said, and at that 
moment I shook with indignation. 

‘I would gladly say them before the whole parish, the whole 
country. Yea, before God and man,’ he answered. 

‘And I blush at the thought that any honest man or woman 
might ever hear of such words having passed from you to me. 
How can you be so cruel? What have I done to deserve such 
punishment ?’ 

‘You are innocent. You are not to blame yourself,’ he said 
sadly. 

‘Oh, that it could come to this—that such a thing could ever 
come to pass !’ 

‘Miss Langsted,’ he said, ‘ you must try to be just—at least 
to yourself. We two have been thrown together a great deal for 
months ; we have come to know something of each other, and I 
have come to love you dearly. I have told you so, because I could 
not help it, and there the matter is at an end—for you at least. 
To-morrow I vanish out of your existence. The memory I leave 
behind me ought not to be hard to bear. To know that your 
enemies love and bless you is not a thing to blush for.’ 

Neither of us had moved from where we sat, nor had our voices 
been raised, though we had both spoken passionately. Now, as I 
made no answer, he resumed his work and said nothing more. I 
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did not dare to move, but sat with my head averted trying to hide 
that I was crying. When father came in a little later he went 
straight up to me to tell me something. I saw he was startled’ 
when he looked at my face. He made no remark; but when I 
came to say good-night to him, he put his hands on my shoulders, 
and gazing at me for a moment he said, ‘You could never forget 
that you are a Danish girl, Mimi, could you ?’ 

‘No, father, never, I said firmly, looking him straight in the 
face, though the tears stood in my eyes. Nor could I. No, not 
for one moment. Not even to save my heart from breaking. 

May 20th.—The captain left this morning. He said he would, 
if he could manage it, come and say good-bye on his way south 
again before he leaves the country, and then he shook hands with 
father and me. The house is empty, and we have been busy all 
day scrubbing, cleaning, and airing. To-night, for the first time 
for months, we have sat in our drawing-room, the silent companions 
of our sad thoughts. 

May 30th.—We have been away for two days. We went to 
Sonderborg to visit the grave. We found it among many others 
all covered with flowers, red and white, red and white, and marked 
with little wooden slabs on which the names were written, 
‘Lieutenant Christian Langsted, killed at Dybbol, April the 18th.’ 
Father uncovered his head, and, calmly and solemnly as in church, 
he said the Lord’s Prayer, but his voice trembled when, after a 
moment’s silence, he added, ‘The Lord giveth, the Lord taketh 
away. Blessed be the Lord’s name.’ 

‘O father,’ I said, ‘ how happy he was to die at that moment!’ 

‘Yes, there is no troubling Why ? in his case.’ 

‘But why are we to live? Why must we go on suffering ?’ 

‘Each of us must give our life as it is asked of us. One by 
dying ; another by living. Thank God, my son died bravely and 
manfully, true to his duty and his country. May you, my 
daughter, live bravely and manfully, true to your duty and your 
country! Amen!’ 

I said nothing more, but when father went to see the clergyman 
and make some arrangements with the churchwarden, I stopped 
behind in the churchyard, roaming about amongst the fresh graves, 
restless and miserable in soul and spirit, not so much mourning 
our loss as revolting against the demands of the future. At last 
I sat down in the grass near Christian’s grave, and, with my hands 
folded round my knees, rocking to and fro, I moaned aloud in 
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hopeless despair. But God took pity upon me, and sent my 
beloved brother to help me. Little by little his image rose before 
my inner eye. I saw his kind face, with its bright sunny smile, 
I felt the pressure of his strong faithful hand, and over me crept 
that feeling of security and comfort which his presence never 
failed to impart to me since we were little children up till the day 
we parted for the last time. And I heard his dear voice, that 
boisterous, cheerful, soft, and tender voice that could cheer and 
comfort me, as no other voice can ever do, say, as he has said to 
me a hundred times during our childhood when I was physically 
or mentally upset, ‘What does it matter, Mimi? Only go on 
like a brave girl.’ And peace and rest crept over me and into my 
soul. The tears came, I could not stop them, when father came 
for me nor on the way home; they are falling on the paper here; 
but what does it matter if I can only go on as a brave girl? No 
praise to you that you can go on when you feel fresh and strong, 
while the day is bright and the roads are smooth. No, it is now 
that I am called upon to prove that I am ‘a brave girl?’ And I 
will rise to the call. May God grant me strength to follow it! 

June 24ih.—Captain Freileben was here to-day to say 
good-bye. He came quite unexpectedly. To-night his regiment 
is stopping at Fredericia on its way south, and he had obtained 
some hours’ leave. We had just had supper, and father and I 
were in the garden. I was pruning the peachtree on the wall, 
and father was looking on smoking his pipe. He must have 
walked his horse on the grass alongside the road up the hill, for I 
had heard nothing till, looking up, I saw him across the fence. 
Father called out really pleased to see him. We shook hands, 
and I went for Jens to come and take his horse. When I came 
back, father had taken him into the house, and there I found 
them talking away in the drawing-room. He would not let me 
get him anything to eat. ‘I can only stay a very short time, so 
you must please sit down and let me look at you. Just as a cat 
may look at a king, you know,’ he said, smiling. 

And I sat down. Hardly conscious of the present, I listened 
to his voice as to some far, far-off music that is going to die away 
the next moment. He told us where he had been and about the 
people he had met, many of whom were our friends. He asked 
about the foal, the garden, and other objects of mutual interest, 
till, looking at his watch, he rose to take leave. 

‘And are we never to meet again ?’ he asked, 
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My head dropped—I could not look him in the face. I know 
they both looked at me fora moment. Then father spoke, and 
his voice sounded sadly in my ear. ‘I sincerely believe you are a 
good and a just man, Captain Freileben. I know you have been 
a generous and forbearing enemy and conqueror—you have won our 
sincere regard. Still, when I consider the grievous state into which 
your countrymen have brought my unhappy country, when I 
remember the fresh graves I have just visited covering Danish 
men killed by your bullets, I cannot—no, I cannot think that 
I could ever welcome you in any home that may be mine.’ Here 
father stopped. I donot know for how long. Neither of us moved, 
and then he went on, ‘ But I am an old man, captain, and do not 
look far ahead. Time may change many things, and you two are 
young, so I am only speaking for myself.’ 

I stole my hand into my father’s, and, looking up at the captain, 
I put out my other hand to him and said as audibly as I could, 
‘Goodbye, Captain Freileben.’ 

He took it and held it a moment while he said, ‘ Be it then good- 
bye—and God bless you, dear.’ Then I pulled it lightly and he 
let it go. We took him to the stables, and after he had got his 
horse we followed him out on the road, where we shook hands with 
him once more, and stood watching him while he rode quickly 
down the avenue. He was gone. Father put his arm round me, 
and I rested my head against his shoulder. Then he bent over 
me and said, ‘God bless you, dear; you are a good girl.’ 

So I have been blessed twice to-day—in my own language 
and in the language of our enemy—by the two men I love and 
honour best in all this world, and I can think of both living and 
dead with peace in my heart. 


Here my mother’s diary ends, but between the leaves lay this 


letter from my father :— 
June 1, 1867. 


MapaM,—Do you remember your father’s last words to me, 
when we parted three long years? They have lived in my memory 
and my hope has fed upon them. 

When he closed his door upon me, he left me one little spark 
of light ; on that I have kept my eyes when I was most inclined 
to feel sad and despondent. His very last words to me were, 
‘Time may change many things, and you two are young.’ 

Time has changed many things tome, My father died last 
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autumn, and I have left the army and settled down, a peaceful 
farmer, in my old home. 

But time has wrought greater changes than this: have not 
the battle of Sadowa and the peace of Prague wiped out some of 
the bitterness you felt against my country and my people? I 
admit that they cannot wipe out our wrong towards you; but 
does not the fact that we have become fellow sufferers, with a 
mutual enemy, make some difference in your feeling towards us ? 

Time has been too busy arranging all these great things to have 
any time left for a little trifle like myself. Iam unchanged. My 
wishes, my hopes, my feelings, and my aspirations are the same 
as they were three years ago. One of these has been gratified— 
I have changed the sword for the spade; but before I settle down 
finally I must know the fate of my little light. I must know if 
there is any chance of its growing strong and bright so as to 
illuminate my whole existence, or if I ought to extinguish it, and 
work on in the grey twilight that may linger behind. 

Therefore, I write to you, dear lady, to ask this favour of you, 
that you will find out for me whether time and its work has so 
changed your honoured father that I might hope to enter his 
house as a not unwelcome guest. 

To you yourself I put this question: If I obtain your father’s 
permission to visit you, am I then entitled to feel that I may come 
with the same aspirations, hopes, and wishes, as any honest man 
may bring with him to the home of any pure and good girl? 

With kind and respectful regards to Pastor Langsted, believe 
me to be truly and faithfully yours, 


Max. FREILEBEN, 
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THE folding-doors which led from the bedroom opened, and the 
Christian Scientist came in. She was a woman of about forty, with 
two features and no complexion. The mouth was of that mobile 
type so common in Americans much given to eloquence or masti- 
cation. The black eyes, though large, had a peculiarly beady ex- 
pression. The dress was of some dark unsympathetic fabric— 
possibly Bismarck-brown alpaca. 

‘Mrs. Stapp, I think.’ 

‘I am Mrs. Imogen B, Stapp,’ she answered, as though that 
mouthful of ill-assorted syllables contained the life history of a 
woman of many sorrows. In conversation she used banjo strings 
instead of vocal organs. Her apartment was not more attractive 
than her personality. For although the sitting-room was lavishly 
furnished with travelling-trunks and Oxford Bibles, the general 
effect was not cosy. True, variegated rugs had been thrown over 
the more important trunks—huge Saratogas like misshapen Noah’s 
arks ; book-markers were protruding from some of the Bibles, 
but the inherent dreariness of the lodging-house drawing-room 
remained. 

‘I have heard a great deal of you from Miss Barlow, whose 
mother you completely cured of cancer shortly before her death.’ 

‘So she died, did she ?’ said Mrs. Stapp, in a tone which implied 
that some silly people had a foolish hobby for dying, no matter 
what the Stapps of this world might do. Then she asked with a 
weary smile of interest : 

‘What did Mrs. Barlow think she died of ?’ 

‘I doubt whether she had any personal opinion. She was 
never a woman of strong views. But the doctors maintained that 
she died of cancer. Of course, they did not know how completely 
she had been cured.’ 

Sadly Mrs. Stapp answered, ‘Of course, when the doctors are 
called in the end can’t be far off. Would you,’ she said, fixing 
me with the beady eyes, ‘if you had constructed a lordly palace, 
call in a charlatan who had never built a pigeon-house nowheres 
to give his views on architecture? Would you do that ?’ 
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‘Personally, that is almost the last thing that I should do—in 
the case you mention.’ 

‘Very well then,’ she said, clinching the matter, as I thought. 
‘Or would you, if you had built a temple, employ a prominent 
incendiary to tend its lamps ?’ 

‘Probably not,’ I answered. ‘ But it would waste your time 
and mine if I attempted to give you even an incomplete list of the 
things which I would not do under given but improbable circum- 
stances.’ 

‘Maybe yes. Maybe no.’ 

She viewed the matter quite fairly. 

‘My own case, Mrs. Stapp, is this. I was so astounded at 
your successful treatment of the late Mrs. Barlow that I am 
anxious to consult you about myself. I am : 

She took up her parable and walked about the room with it. 

‘Healing physical sickness is the smallest part of Christian 
Science. It is only the bugle-call to thought and action, in the 
higher range of infinite goodness. The emphatic purpose of 
Christian Science is the healing of sin; and this task is a million 
times harder than the cure of disease, because, while mortals love 
to sin, they do not love to be sick.’ 

‘Nine men out of ten, madam, are opposed to it in toto.’ 

‘ And in every other city as I’ve ever heard of. Hence their 
comparative acquiescence in your endeavours to heal them of 
bodily ills, and their obstinate resistance to all efforts to save them 
from sin.’ 

‘Sin,’ I said, ‘is not my main trouble, though I should be 
far from denying the important part played by sin in our social 
life. It may be, indeed, that I am not quite as free from sin as I 
very often fancy I should like to be. I readily admit the difficulty 
of curing people whose normal condition is to any great extent 
sinful. But, with me, sin is not chronic. I sin, if I may say so, 
on and off.’ 

‘Many bright young minds begin that way, 
sadly. 

‘For the last five or six years I have been stationary in this 
respect. I don’t want you to think that I am better or worse than 
I actually am. 1 simply wish to state my case. Iam not a bad 
man. Nor am I vain enough to pose as a bad man before women. 
I am merely a man who suffers from a cold in the head.’ 

Mrs. Stapp glared at me with the expression of a chef who had 
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been asked to cook a dog biscuit. After a minute’s inspection she 
said, ‘ You have no cold in your head.’ 

‘Pardon me. This is hardly a matter in which one can be 
deceived. People who are absolutely unbiassed in the matter tell 
me that I undoubtedly have a cold. They locate the alleged cold 
in my head. They have nothing to gain by my having a cold. 
Why should they lie? They are not in a court of justice. 
Outside a law court I maintain that the natural instinct of 
humanity is to tell the truth—certainly about other people. 
Besides, you may notice that I speak through my nose. I am 
only half American. So that ought not to be, ought it ?’ 

She showed no scintilla of sympathy. Her demeanour was 
indeed rather more scientific than Christian. 

‘You complain of what doctors call nasal catarrh,’ she said. 

I sniffed plaintively in acquiescence. 

Then came the deliberate statement, ‘You are the perfect 
man.’ 

Of course I am happily conscious of such merits as are mine. 
But that I am in any sense the perfect man is possibly an exag- 
geration. For instance, I have a slight stoop. All the authentic 
statues of gods and heroes are singularly erect. True, the resting 
Hercules seems to be somewhat stooping. But Hercules had a 
much more massive frame than mine. He was altogether of 
stouter build. Still Mrs. Stapp desired to be courteous. There- 
fore I did not rebuke her in the least degree. 

‘Pray, put my personal appearance on one side, madam. 
Address yourself simply to the cold which my friends say that I 
have in my head.’ 

‘When I said that you were perfect, I did not allude to you in 
particular. All men are made perfect.’ Then, in a tone which 
strained the banjo strings to breaking point, she added, ‘The 
Creator don’t want the creature to have no cold in its nasal.’ 

This was doubtful grammar, but it seemed a sensible observa- 
tion in its way. 

I am aware that bad English is often good American, so I 
hazarded the observation: ‘ Nohow.’ 

She received it with enthusiasm. The word or words seemed 
to bring to her nostrils a whiff of hominy or buckwheat cakes, or 
whatever cattle-food is the staple diet of American Scientific 
Christians. She launched out into eloquence; she swam in irre- 
levant verbiage. 
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‘ Matter, as matter, has neither sensation nor personal intelli- 
gence. Asa pretension to be mind, matter is a lie, and “ the 
father of lies.” Mind is not in matter, and spirit cannot originate 
its opposite, named matter. According to science, spirit no more 
changes its species, by evolving matter from spirit, than natural 
science, so called, or material laws, bring about alteration of species 
by transforming minerals into vegetables or plants into animals 
—thus confusing and confounding the three great kingdoms. No 
rock brings forth an apple; no pine-tree produces a mammal, or 
provides milk for babes.’ 

‘I know little of arboriculture, madam, but I believe not. 
Certainly, no tree of that sort is indigenous to northern climates. 
Possibly at Kew Gardens some specimen of the sort ; 

This almost brought her to the point. 

‘You have no cold in the head,’ she repeated. ‘There never 
was no cold in your head and won't be this side Jordan. What 
seem to be disease, vice, and mortality are illusions of the physical 
senses. These illusions are not real, but unreal. Health is the 
consciousness of the unreality of pain and disease ; or, rather, the 
absolute consciousness of harmony and of nothing else. In a 
moment you may awake from a dream of sickness to a truer 
knowledge of Being, and the health this brings; but the demon- 
stration of the Science of Mind-healing don’t by no means rest 
on the strength of human belief. To sense, the lion of to-day is 
the lion of six thousand years ago; but, in science, spirit sends 
forth its own harmless likeness.’ 

After waiting for a reply she added, ‘ Don’t it ?’ 

‘Personally, Mrs. Stapp, I know lamentably little about lions. 
I have never shot at anything larger than a grouse, and I have 
never actually shot anything larger than a setter bitch. Still, in 
six thousand years I should think that lions must have made some 
sort of stride.’ 

With intense scorn she answered, ‘ Well, the Rev. Mary Baker 
G. Eddy thinks not. TI guess there ain’t many people who know 
more about lions and what not than she do.’ 

‘There used to be a big German at the Hippodrome who had 
quite a number of lions which he ——’ 

‘Say, have you come here to talk about menageries or about 
that cold that you ain’t got anyways ?’ 

‘ The object of my visit, from which we have, I fear, somewhat 
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strayed, was to induce you for some small pecuniary consideration 
to cure my alleged cold.’ 

‘You want me to treat you ?’ 

I nodded. 

Then, deliberately and as though revealing a priceless secret, 
she said, 

‘You have no cold. What you think is cold is sin.’ 

‘I cannot recall the precise occasion of any particular sin 
which seems likely to have affected me in that way. But,’ | 
added jauntily, quoting from a comic opera of my own, 

‘No man of ordinary mind 
Can keep his brain entirely lined 
With all the times 


Of all the crimes 
Which he cannot remember.’ 


‘ Gilbert is no shakes as a scientist,’ was her comment. 

I was rather pleased than otherwise at the unconscious com- 
pliment. 

‘ Have you faith ?’ she asked suddenly. 

‘I may say that with a little care I can believe in almost any- 
thing, except, perhaps, hair restorers.’ 

Mrs. Stapp looked a little doubtfully at me. 

‘It really isn’t my fault that I am not anxious to believe in 
hair restorers—unless you particularly wish it. The fact is that 
an uncle of mine once bought the recipe of a hair producer and 
made a fortune by selling it as a depilatory. Wélson’s Whiskerine 
was a drug on the market. But Austin’s Hradicator is a house- 
hold word in ultra-hirsute circles. That shows the power of faith. 
If there be one thing, Mrs. Stapp, that I believe in more firmly 
than anything else, that thing is faith.’ 

This seemed to satisfy her, and she agreed to treat me. The 
treatment consisted in my reading a magazine which she handed 
me whilst she read a volume of her own selection. 

‘Where do I begin ?’ 

‘ Anywheres.’ 

‘Do I read this work aloud ?’ 

‘No, you merely assimilate it.’ 

I tried to. But for an invalid this sort of literature is scarcely 
soothing. A mere man must be in robust health to enable him 
to ‘assimilate’ a magazine conducted by Mrs. Baker Eddy. 

‘Has not the Truth in Christian Science met a response from 
VOL. X.—NO. 57, N.S. 17 
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Professor S. P. Langley, the young American astronomer? He 
says that ‘colour is in us,’ not ‘in the rose;’ and he adds that 
this is not ‘any metaphysical subtlety,’ but a fact ‘almost uni- 
versally accepted, within the last few years, by physicists.’ 

Professor Langley was to me a complete stranger. An astro- 
nomer, however young, however American, is not of necessity an 
authority on roses or any metaphysical subtlety. I turned to 
another page. 

‘ The lecturer, the teacher, or the healer, who is indeed a Chris- 
tian Scientist, never introduces the subject of human anatomy ; 
never depicts the muscular, vascular, or nervous operations of the 
human frame. He never thinks about the structure of the material 
body. He never lays his hands on the patient, nor manipulates 
the parts of the body supposed to be ailing.’ 

In fact, his duties seem to be as negative as those of an official 
in a government office. If good Americans after death go to Paris, 
surely good young War Office clerks would find charming post- 
mortal billets as lecturing, teaching, or healing Christian Scientists 
in the United States. 

I reached with some feeling of relief a passage where the 
Rev. Eddy became autobiographical and dealt succinctly with 
finance. 

‘The author never sought charitable support, but gave full 
seven-eighths of her time without remuneration, except the bliss 
of doing good. The only pay taken for her labours was from 
classes, and often those were put off for months, in order to do 
gratuitous work. She has never taught a primary class without 
several, and sometimes seventeen, free students in it; and endea- 
voured not to take the full price of tuition only from those who 
were able to pay. The student who pays must of necessity do 
better than he who does not pay, and yet will expect and require 
others to pay him. No discount on tuition was made on higher 
classes, because their first classes furnished students with the 
means of paying for their tuition in the higher instruction, and of 
doing charity work besides. If the primary students are still im- 
pecunious, it is their own fault, and this ill-success of itself leaves 
them unprepared to enter higher classes. 

‘People are being healed by means of my instruction, both in 
and out of class. Many students, who have passed through a 
regular course of instruction from me, have been invalids and 
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were healed in the class; but experience has shown that this 
defrauds the scholar, though it heals the sick. 

‘It is seldom that a student, if healed in a class, has left it 
understanding sufficiently the science of healing to immediately 
enter upon its practice. Why? Because the glad surprise of 
suddenly regained health is a shock to the mind; and this holds 
and satisfies the thought with exuberant joy. This renders the 
mind less inquisitive, plastic, and tractable.’ 

I felt that I preferred to retain the cold in my head rather 
than risk the mental disasters which might ensue from further 
acquaintance with Mrs. Eddy’s peculiar publication. 

I looked at the Scientist. Apparently she was greedily engaged 
in assimilation of some sort. 

‘Excuse me, Mrs. Stapp, butis the Rev. Eddy what you would 
call—from a scientific standpoint—entirely sane ?’ 

She closed her book with a bang. 

Rising from the table, and focussing the beady eyes on me, 
she said, ‘Six thousand years ago the brainiest men in Boston 
didn’t know but what the world was flat. If you’d told them as 
how the world was round, like oranges, you’d have been located in 
Dottyville asylum right away.’ 

Mrs. Stapp’s enthusiasm for the Rev. Eddy annihilated 
centuries and space and sense. My respect for Science left me 
speechless. 

‘Say, do you know Mrs. Amanda D. Belcher ?’ 

‘Not even by name, I regret to say.’ 

‘ Heard of Rev. Emily H. Doty ?’ 

‘IT do not move very much in clerical circles.’ 

‘Doctor Lizzie T. Harmony, 137 to 143 West 48th Street, 
between 6th and 7th Avenue, Poughkeepsie, is new to you ?’ 

‘Quite. In fact, all the arithmetic connected with her is a 
revelation to me. But as samples of genuine American names 
these you mention are of absorbing interest.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Stapp with an air of triumph which seemed 
to me neither Christian nor Scientific, ‘ they have guaranteed Mary 
Baker Eddy coram locus quo.’ 

‘That, of course, is sufficient for me or any ordinary thinking 
man. But about my cold?’ 

‘Don’t think about your cold, don’t give way to your cold, 
don’t take as much as a drop of cold water for your cold, and you 
won’t have no cold. See?’ 
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‘Yes, I know; but suppose I sneeze ? ’ 

‘That’s cussedness. That’s encouraging the cold. If I open 
the doors and windows of this room, all the dogs and cats in the 
neighbourhood can come in. Same with your structure. Close 
the doors.’ 

As Mrs. Stapp’s consulting-room was situated on a second 
floor, the windows, at any rate, afforded but an inconvenient 
entrance for dogs. 

But I did not think it worth while to mention this, because 
she would have told me that I had not come to talk about canine 
habits, but about my cold. So I thanked her for her kindness, 
and for teaching me many things which I had not known before, 
and which I had indeed but slight hope of learning otherwise 
than through her. 

She, on her part, offered to sell me various publications of 
Mrs. Eddy. They were not prettily bound; and the prices were 
the prices asked for editions de luxe of minor poets. As I had no 
intention of collecting ‘ Eddiana,’ I bought nothing. 

While preparing to leave, I said, not without hesitation, ‘One 
thing troubles me.’ 

‘What's that ?’ 

‘T realise that I’ve got nothing to do except to do nothing for 
my cold. But I have heard of a case which you treated with ex- 
traordinary success. The patient, for some reason or other, had a 
left leg which was fourteen inches shorter than the right. He 
had to wear a sort of leathern Marble Arch instead of an ordinary 
boot in order to equalise matters. Well, he came to you—if 
indeed it was you—in order to have his architectural defect 
remedied. You—correct me if I am wrong in any way—under- 
took to treat him. He went away happy, as I shall in a few 
minutes go away happy. In a short time his left leg began to 
grow. All went well. The Marble Arch was gradually lowered, 
and at length entirely abandoned. But unhappily your cure was 
so thorough, so efficacious, that the left leg didn’t stop when it 
ought to have. It went on growing, Now he wears the Marble 
Arch on his right foot. Of course he is a taller man than he was, 
but he is not by any means equilateral. Well, about me? Sup- 
pose I lose this cold in the head, and the cure goes on working all 
the same, may I not become a victim to, say, heartburn ?’ 

Mrs. Stapp assured me that I need fear nothing of the sort, 
and drifted into matters of finance. 
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For the peculiar treatment and the pleasant conversation I 
cheerfully paid the sum she suggested, two dollars—‘ eight 
shillings in my money.’ 

Competent Christian Scientists have since told me that the 
ordinary charge of the Faculty is four shillings only. Possibly 
Mrs. Stapp considered me so much of a fool that I could not be 
expected to know the market price of eradicating catarrh. Or 
perhaps cold is harder to treat than cancer. 


I may say that I followed out the Scientist’s instructions to the 
letter. I did not attempt the cold water cure against which she 
had warned me. I took no recognised specific for my ailment. 
Within six months I had entirely forgotten about my cold. By 
the end of a year I had absolutely succeeded in convincing myself 
that I hadn’t got a cold at all. I even ceased to use my nose in 
any degree for the purpose of communicating with my fellow- 
men. 

So complete was my cure, both mentally and physically, that 
when, about eighteen months after, Miss Barlow happened to say, 
‘I am delighted that you have got rid of that troublesome cold at 
last,’ I had at the moment no idea of whose cold I had got rid. 
Suddenly I remembered how completely Mrs. Stapp had cured 
me of my foolish credulity in nasal catarrh. 

Till then I had, I regret to admit, even forgotten the debt of 
gratitude which I owed to my healer. Miss Barlow’s kindly 
inquiry brought me to myself, and to a proper understanding 
of my position with regard to Mrs. Stapp. 

Though I had paid her ‘ two dollars in her money,’ I realised 
that a heavy obligation still remained on my side. 

To go to that sensitive lady and offer her five guineas was a 
course which would have commended itself even less to her than it 
did to me. She would, I felt sure, from what I knew of the 
financial doctrine of Scientific Christianity, have declined the money 
immediately. The: best and fairest scheme that occurred to me 
was to mention the details of my cure to such persons as seemed 
likely to become patients of my healer. 

I tried very hard, but I failed completely. People with trivial 
ailments—‘ thin ends of wedges’ I called them in quasi-scientific 
language—laughed at and even insulted me. People whose 
health was notoriously critical—whose bodies were museums of 
miscellaneous maladies—said that I had insulted them. 
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It is astonishing how sceptical, not to say pig-headed, persons 
in weak health are liable to become. 

As a canvasser for Stappism I was a failure. Still I per- 
severed, until, by way of making some slight return for my anxiety 
on his behalf, one of my oldest friends said that he knew of an ex- 
cellent authority on mental diseases in Cavendish Street. He even 
offered to drive me there. Then I gave up. 

At this time I had rather a good bulldog, which I had 
humorously named ‘ Buller,’ partly out of compliment to the 
General, and also because one is so tired of calling one’s dogs 
‘ Rover,’ and ‘ Tray,’ and ‘ Neptune.’ 

‘Buller,’ like most of his kind, owing perhaps to the modest 
scale on which their noses are constructed, suffered apparently 
from a sort of canine nasal catarrh. Here was a chance of re- 
paying Mrs. Stapp for all her goodness to me. 

I would take ‘Buller’ to her. I would explain ‘ Buller’s’ 
case to her, and ask her to treat ‘Buller.’ I would mention that 
the treatment of ‘Buller’ might involve some slight personal 
danger to herself, and would offer, say, five guineas for the course. 

Unhappily, Mrs. Stapp did not care for dogs the least bit in the 
world ; she, indeed, fortified herself in her bedroom behind the 
folding-doors. She even constructed a ‘laager’ of Saratoga trunks 
and Oxford Bibles. 

Her last words to ‘ Buller’ and myself were : ‘ Christian Science 
don’t have no veterinary department, and don’t you forget it.’ 


There are some debts of gratitude which it is impossible to 
repay. 


FRANK RICHARDSON. 























THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY\' 
BY THE REY. W. H. FITCHETT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,’ 


WI. STAMPING OUT MUTINY. 


Peruars the most characteristic story of Sepoy outbreak is that 
at Allahabad. The city stands at the junction of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, 500 miles from Calcutta, and, with its strong 
fortress and great arsenal, was a strategic point scarcely second in 
importance to Delhi. It had a population of 75,000, highly 
fanatical in temper. Its arsenal was one of the largest in India, 
having arms for 40,000 men and great stores of artillery. Yet, 
with the exception of the magazine staff, there was not a British 
soldier in the city! It was garrisoned by the 6th Native Infantry, 
a wing of a Sikh regiment, the 9th, a battery of native artillery, 
and some native cavalry. 

Colonel Simpson, of the 9th, who was in command, cherished 
the most enthusiastic faith in his men. He looked on _ his 
cherished Sepoys as a regiment of mere dusky-skinned Sir 
Galahads; each one of them was as faithful as Milton’s Abdiel ! 
Some sixty superannuated British artillerymen, the youngest of 
them over fifty years of age, had been thrown hurriedly into the 
fort itself as a garrison; and Colonel Simpson strongly urged 
that his regiment should be taken into the fort in their place as 
‘a proof of confidence. This would have been like putting a 
committee of wolves inside the fold! 

At evening parade on June 6, Colonel Simpson read to his 
Sepoys the formal thanks of the Governor-General for their 
virtuous offer to go out and fight the wicked mutineers at Delhi. 
He added a glowing eulogium of their loyalty on his own account. 
The Sepoys cheered, Colonel Simpson and his fellow-officers 
adjourned to the mess-room, and no doubt discoursed with great 
comfort on the much-enduring fidelity of their men. Within 
four hours of being thanked by Lord Canning and praised by 
Colonel Simpson, the ‘ faithful’ Sepoys of the 9th Infantry had 


1 Copyright, 1901, by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett in the United States of America. 
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murdered 17 officers and all the women and children of English 
blood they could capture, and were in full march to Delhi. 

The tale is typical. At 9 o'clock a bugle call sounded from 
the lines—it was the signal for revolt. The men rushed to arms, 
The Sepoy artillerymen holding the bridge swung their guns 
round, and opened fire on their officers. Harward and Alexander, 
in command of the Native Irregular Horse, and both officers of 
great promise, leaped into their saddles, and galloped fiercely to 
the bridge to recapture the guns. When they gave the order to 
charge, their treacherous followers suddenly pulled up; and, 
followed by only three troopers, the officers rode at the guns. 
Alexander, rising in his stirrups for one gallant sword-stroke, was 
shot through the heart ; and Harward had to gallop for his life. 

Simpson and his Mews’ in the meanwhile ran to the parade- 
ground to ‘expostulate’ with their men. Five officers were 
instantly shot down. Colonel Simpson was beginning to address 
a new series of compliments to his faithful Sepoys, but they turned 
their muskets upon him, and interrupted his eloquence with a 
volley. By some miracle he escaped and galloped off to the fort. 
He had to ride past the mess-house, and the mess guard turned 
out and took pot shots at him as he rode. The unhappy colonel 
reached the gate of the fort with a dying horse, a wounded arm, 
and an entirely new theory of Sepoy loyalty. 

But was the fort itself safe? Its garrison consisted of the 
sixty odd superannuated artillerymen, a few civilian volunteers, 
the wing of a Sikh regiment, and a company of the 9th Native 
Infantry. These men held the gate, and were, of course, only 
waiting to open it to their revolted comrades. If the Sikhs joined 
hands with them, there remained nothing but hopeless massacre 
for the British. And only five days iwatene, at Benares, it must 
be remembered, a Sikh regiment had opened fire on its officers ! 
As a matter of fact, the Sikhs in the fort were effervescing with 
excitement. Mutiny was in the air. Upon whom the Sikh 
muskets might be turned their owners themselves scarcely knew. 
It was a crisis of the sort which overwhelms weak men, but gives a 
man of heroic will a supreme opportunity. And, fortunately, a man 
with all the decision and courage the moment needed was on the spot. 

Lieutenant Brasyer had fought asa private in the ranks through 
the Sutlej campaigns, and won a commission by his coolness and 
daring. He possessed exactly the genius needed for commanding 
irregular soldiery. He was an athlete, a flne swordsman, a man of 
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the swiftest decision and most gallant courage. He is not unworthy, 
indeed, to be ranked for leadership and personal daring with 
Hodson of ‘ Hodson’s Horse.’ Brasyer had first to master his 
Sikhs, trembling on the verge of revolt themselves. Archibald 
Forbes has described his method :—‘ Standing over the magazine 
with a red-hot iron in his hand, he swore by Nanac, Ram Das, 
Govind, and all other Gooroos of the Sikhs that if his men did 
not promptly fall in and obey his orders he would blow the 
regiment to the Sikh equivalent of Hades.’ 

Brasyer’s glance and voice, his imperious will and daring, 
mastered the Sikhs, and they fell obediently into rank. He 
instantly marched them down, with loaded muskets, to the gate, 
and, with the help of the artillerymen with their portfires, drove 
out the company of Sepoys that held it, and the fort was saved! 
But to master Sepoys in open revolt by Sikhs on the edge of revolt 
was a great feat, and shows for how much at such a crisis one 
clear heroic will counts. 

That night Allahabad was given up to outrage and murder. 
Only above the fort itself flew the flag of England, and in the 
fort the handful of British officers, determined that the great 
arsenal should not fall into into the hands of mutineers, were pre- 
paring to copy Willoughby’s desperate example at Delhi. Russell, 
of the Artillery, who was in charge of the magazine, ran trains of 
powder into it, and stood ready to blow it up in the event of capture. 

In the city itself every European or Eurasian was hunted like 
a rat through the streets, and slain with every accompaniment of 
cruelty. Outrage, in the ordinary sense, was not, on the whole, a 
marked feature of the Great Mutiny. The Sepoys, that is, were 
on fire with cruelty rather than with lust. But their cruelty 
spared neither age nor sex. The wife of a captain, according to 
one story current at the time—and perhaps not true—was 
literally boiled alive in ghee, or melted butter. Children were 
tossed on bayonets, men roasted in the flames of their own bunga- 
lows; women were. mutilated and dismembered. The Sepoys 
plundered the Treasury, carrying off some 300,000/. in booty. 

One detail of the Allahabad massacre peculiarly shocked the 
imagination of British soldiers wherever the tale was told. At 
the mess-table of the 9th that fatal night there sat eight fresh- 
faced and boyish cadets just out from England. They had not 
yet joined their regiments, and military life, with all its fun and 
excitement, lay in the glamour of the unknown before them. 
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When the bugle rang out on the parade-ground these eight 
unposted boy ensigns ran out with the other officers. They fell 
into the hands of the mutineers, and seven had their throats cut 
like sheep. The eighth, a boy of sixteen, was left for dead, but 
survived in spite of horrible wounds for four days, hiding himself 
ina ravine. On the fifth day he was discovered, dragged to the 
native lines, and thrust into a hut as a prisoner. 

He found there a Christian catechist, who had formerly been 
a Mohammedan, and who was being tortured by the Sepoys to 
make him renounce his faith. The catechist’s courage had given 
way, but the gallant English lad—himself only sixteen years of 
age—urged the unhappy catechist, ‘Don’t deny Christ! Never 
deny Christ!” Neill reached Allahabad in time to rescue both 
catechist and ensign. But the ensign, Arthur Cheek, died of his 
wounds four days after Neill’s arrival. He had joined his regi- 
ment just eighteen days when murdered in this tragical fashion by 
his own men. It may be imagined how the massacre of ‘ the poor 
little griffins ’ moved the British soldier to wrath everywhere. 

For a few days mutiny and riot reigned supreme at Allahabad. 
Then, hot from Benares, there appeared on the scene Neill with a 
handful of his ‘ Lambs,’ as the Madras Fusileers, with admiring 
irony, were called. ‘Thank God, sir,’ said the sentry at the 
gate of the fort, as Neill rode in ; ‘ you'll save us yet !’ 

Neill is one of the cluster of great soldiers thrust into sudden 
fame by the crisis of the Mutiny, and is hardly to be judged by 
the standard of smaller men and of a tamer period. He was of 
Scottish blood, an Ayrshire man, with a vehement fighting 
quality, and a strain of iron resolve, which had come to him, 
perhaps, from a line of Covenanting ancestry. He was a veteran 
soldier, accustomed to govern wild clans and irregular troops, and 
had held high command in the Turkish Contingent in the 
Crimea. On the domestic side he was, as many stern and rough- 
natured men are, of singular tenderness. He was strongly 
religious, too, though he borrowed his religion rather from the 
Old Testament than the New. 

When the Mutiny broke out Neill found himself in command 
of the Madras Fusileers, a regiment which included many wild 
spirits in its ranks, but which, in fighting quality, was a warlike 
instrument of singular efficiency. Neill and his ‘Lambs’ were 
summoned from Madras by the crisis in Bengal, and Neill’s best 
qualities, as well as his worst—his fighting impulse, his Scottish 
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pride of race, the natural vehemence of his temper, his soldierly 
hate of mutiny, the wrath of a strong man at outrages on women 
and children, and his fierce contempt for the feebleness shown by 
some of the ‘ arm-chair colonels’ of the Bengal Army—all threw 
their owner into a mood in which he was prepared to dare 
anything to crush the Mutiny and to punish the mutineers. 

The Fusileers landed on the railway wharf at Calcutta, as 
night fell, on May 23. The great city of Benares was on the 
verge of revolt, and Neill’s ‘Lambs’ were to be hurried up 
by express to its rescue. The station master told Neill that unless 
he could get his men ashore in three minutes the train would 
start without them. But Neill was not the man to allow a 
railway time-table to stand betwixt him and the suppression of 
a mutiny. With an abrupt gesture, he put the station master 
in charge of a sergeant and a file of Fusileers. The unhappy 
official shouted for help, but in another second stokers, firemen, 
and guard were in a row against the station wall, with a couple 
of ‘blue-caps’ in charge of each. At the double the Fusileers 
came up the wharf, filed into the carriages, and the train, carry- 
ing the left wing of the regiment, moved off to Raneegange ; 
thence the detachment was carried by bullock-carts to Benares. 
Leaving the bulk of his men to follow, Neill pushed on with the 
leading detachment to Benares. 

Nowhere, perhaps, did English courage shine out with a 
clearer flame than at Benares. Benares is the holy city of 
Hinduism ; it had a population of 300,000, fanatical and turbu- 
lent in the highest degree. The cantonment was held by three 
Sepoy regiments—all pledged to revolt—150 men of a British 
regiment, the 10th, and some thirty British gunners, with half a 
battery of artillery, under the command of Olpherts. But the 
cluster of soldiers and civilians responsible for the city—Tucker the 
commissioner, Frederick Gubbins the judge, Lind the magistrate, 
Ponsonby the brigadier, and Olpherts in command of the guns— 
held on to their post; kept, by mere cool audacity, the turbulent 
city in awe, and the mutinous Sepoys from breaking out ; and sent 
on to other posts in greater peril than their own such scanty 
reinforcements of British troops as reached them. In the Com- 
missioner, Tucker, at least, this heroic courage had a religious 
root. ‘The twenty-second chapter of 2 Samuel,’ he wrote to Lord 
Canning, ‘was their stand-by.’ ‘The Lord is my rock, and my 
fortress, and my deliverer,’ is the opening verse of David’s song 
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in that chapter; ‘the God of my rock; in Him will I trust. He 
is my shield, and the horn of my salvation, my high tower, and 
my refuge.’ 

Neill reached the city on June 3, and found himself on the 
very edge of a tragedy. The Sepoys had arranged for an out- 
break on the night of June 4. The native troops numbered over 
2,000; the British troops, as we have seen, consisted of 150 men 
of the 10th, and thirty artillerymen with three guns. To these 
Neill added sixty of his ‘ Lambs’ whom he had brought with him. 
Neill put the impress of his vehement will on the brigadier, 
Ponsonby, in charge of the station, and at half an hour’s notice it 
was resolved to disarm the Sepoys. 

The business was ill-managed. The Sepoys commenced to 
shoot, the Sikhs turned on their officers. Ponsonby, an old man, 
found ‘the sun’ and the strain of the scene too much for him, and 
visibly broke down. He dismounted, and Neill, who had been 
grimly watching the scene, said abruptly, ‘General, I assume 
command.’ Ponsonby assented in silence, and Neill instantly 
opened on the mutineers with grape and musketry fire, and, after 
a few minutes’ furious shooting, Sikh and Sepoy fled. The 250, 
that is, destroyed, in a military sense, the 2,000! 

Having stamped out the mutiny—or, rather, scattered the 
mutineers—Neill devoted the next two or three days to punishing 
it. The Governor-General telegraphed orders to push on to 
Allahabad, but Neill believed in making thorough work, and he 
wired back, ‘Can’t move; wanted here.’ And for the next three 
days he kept the gallows busy, and hanged without pause or pity. 
The Sepoys had shot down their officers, and murdered women 
and children, and Neill was bent on- showing that this was 
a performance which brought in its track swift and terrible 
punishment. ‘Colonel Neill’s hangings’ were, no doubt, of 
heroic scale, and, looked at through the cold perspective of forty 
years, wear a very black aspect. But Neill, rightly or wrongly, 
held that to strike, and to strike hard, and to strike swiftly, was 
the one policy in such a crisis. 

Benares being secure, Neill pushed on across the seventy 
miles of dusty, heat-scorched road to Allahabad. He started with 
only forty-four of his ‘ Lambs,’ and covered the seventy miles in 
two night marches. When they reached the Ganges, almost every 
fourth man was down with sunstroke, Neill himself being amongst 
the number, and his men only kept him up by dashing buckets of 
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water over his head and chest. The boat pushed from the bank ; 
it was found to leak at a dozen points, and began to sink. The 
‘blue-caps’ relanded, and their officer, Spurgeon, called for 
volunteers to beat the banks of the river in search of another boat. 

Almost every man able to walk volunteered, and, in the heavy 
sand of the river-bank, with the furnace-like heat of an Indian 
sun setting on fire the very air they breathed, the Fusileers began 
their search for a boat to carry them across to Allahabad. More 
than one brave fellow fell and died from heat and exhaustion. 
But a boat was found, the gallant forty crossed, and marched—as 
many of them as could still keep their feet—a tiny but dauntless 
band, through the gates of the fort. 

Other detachments followed quickly, and Neill flung himself 
with all the fire of his Scottish blood into the task of restoring 
the British raj in the great city. At daybreak he opened with 
his guns, from the fort, on the suburb held by the revolted Sepoys, 
and then sallied out with his scanty force, and burnt it over their 
rebel heads. ‘I myself,’ he wrote to his wife, ‘was almost dying 
from complete exhaustion;’ but his fierce spirit overbore the 
fainting body that carried it. He armed a river steamer with a 
howitzer and a party of volunteer riflemen, and employed it as a 
river patrol. He launched the fierce Sikhs—by this time heartily 
loyal—on the villages. 

They were wild soldiers, gaunt, sinewy, and eager—the ‘ Singh 
log’ (‘the lion people’), as they called themselves. Maude has 
left a graphic picture of the Sikhs who, at Allahabad, followed 
Brasyer as, with his flowing white beard, he led them in pursuit 
of the broken Sepoys, or hung with soldierly obedience on Neill’s 
stern orders. ‘When no fighting was on hand,’ he says, ‘ squads 
of the tall, upright, Hebraic-visaged Sikhs used to march into 
their commanding officer’s tent, where they stood at attention, in 
silence, with one hand raised at the orthodox salute. ‘‘ What do 
you want, my men ?” was the question in Hindustani. ‘ May it 
please the protector of the poor, we want two days’ leave.” 
“ What for?” ‘To get drunk, Sahib!” And their request, being 
considered reasonable, was usually granted!’ 

Neill, by the way, had to use these by no means ascetic Sikhs 
to keep his own ‘blue-caps’ sober. The stocks of all the 
merchants in the city were practically without owners, and the 
finest champagnes and brandies were selling at 6d. per bottle. 
For a day or two it seemed probable that Neill’s little force would 
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be swept out of existence in a mere ignoble torrent of drunken- 
ness. Neill threatened the whip and the bullet in vain; and 
finally marched up the Sikhs and took peremptory possession of 
all intoxicating drinks. 

On June 18 the fighting was over, the British were masters 
both of fort and city, where, fourteen days before, they had been 
little better than prisoners or fugitives. Then was repeated, in 
yet sterner fashion, the retribution which had struck terror 
through Benares. The gallows in Allahabad groaned under its 
heavy and quick-following burdens. In his diary Neill wrote :— 
‘God grant I may have acted with justice. I know I have with 
severity, but, under all the circumstances, I trust for forgiveness. 
I have done all for the good of my country, to re-establish its 
prestige and power, and to put down this most barbarous and 
inhuman insurrection.’ Then he recites cases of outrage and 
mutilation on English ladies and on little children, with details 
that still chill the natural blood with horror to read. 

The Sepoys, it is to be noted, when the fighting was over, took 
their penalty with a sort of composed fatalism, to the Western 
imagination very amazing. Sir George Campbell tells the story 
of the execution of an old native officer, a subhadar, which he 
witnessed. ‘He was very cool and quiet, and submitted to be 
executed without remonstrance. But the rope broke, and he 
came down to the ground. He picked himself up, and it was 
rather a painful scene for the spectators. But he seemed to feel 
for their embarrassment, and thought it well to break the 
awkwardness of the situation by conversation, remarking that it 
was a very bad rope, and talking of little matters of that kind till 
another rope was procured, which made an end of him!’ 

It would be easy to write, or sing, a new and more wonderful 
Odyssey made up of the valiant combats, the wild adventures, 
and the distressful wanderings of little groups of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, upon whom the tempest of the Mutiny broke. 

Forbes-Mitchell, for example, tells the story of Robert Tucker, 
the judge at Futtehpore. Tucker was a great hunter, and also, 
like many Indian officials, an earnestly religious man, with an 
antique sense of duty. When the Mutiny broke out he despatched 
every European to Allahabad, but refused to move himself. This 
solitary Englishman, in a word, was determined to defend 
Futtehpore against all comers! Believing the native officer in 
charge of the police to be loyal, he sent a message to him asking 
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him to come and make arrangements for the protection of the 
Treasury. This ‘loyal’ official sent back word that the judge 
sahib need not trouble himself about the Treasury; that, in the 
cool of the evening, he, with his ‘ loyal’ police, would come down 
and dismiss the dog of a judge himself to Hades ! 

Tucker had a hunter’s armoury—rifles, smooth-bores, and hog 
spears. He loaded every barrel, barricaded every door and 
window, and waited quietly, reading his Bible, till, when the cool 
breath of evening began to stir, he saw the police and the local 
budmashes, with the green banner of Islam fluttering over their 
heads, marching down to attack him. Tucker was offered his life 
on condition that he abandoned his Christianity. Then the fight 
broke out. For hours the musketry crackled, and was answered 
by the sharp note of Tucker's rifle. Before midnight the brave 
judge lay, riddled with bullets and pierced with many spear- 
thrusts, dead on his own floor. But all round his house were 
strewn the bodies of those who had fallen before his cool and 
deadly aim. 

Later on, at Kotah, a similar tragedy took place, the story of 
which is told by George Lawrence. Major Burton, the Resident 
at Kotah, with his two sons—one aged twenty-one, the other a 
lad of sixteen—and a single native servant, held the Residency 
for four hours against native troops with artillery, and a huge 
crowd of rioters. The Residency was at last set on fire, and 
Major Burton proposed to surrender on condition that the lives of 
his sons were spared. The gallant lads indignantly refused to 
accept the terms. They would all die together, they declared. 
They were holding the roof of the Residency against their 
assailants, and,.as Lawrence tells the story, ‘they knelt down 
and prayed for the last time, and then calmly and heroically met 
their fate.’ The mob by this time had obtained scaling-ladders. 
They swept over the roof, and slew the gallant three. Major 
Burton’s head was cut off, paraded round the town, and then fired 
from a gun. 

One of the most surprising of these personal adventures was 
that which overtook the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi, Sir T. 
Metcalfe. Wilberforce, in his ‘Unrecorded Chapter of the 
Indian Mutiny,’ tells the tale, and says he heard it twice over 
from Sir T. Metcalfe’s own lips—though Wilberforce’s stories 
sometimes are vehemently suspected to belong to the realm of 
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fiction rather than of sober history. His actount of Metcalfe’s 
adventure, however, is at least ben trovato. 

Metcalfe escaped from Delhi on horseback, hotly pursued by 
some native cavalry. His horse broke down, and in despair 
Metcalfe appealed to a friendly-looking native to conceal him 
from his pursuers. The man led him to a cave, told him he 
would save him if possible, and, striking his horse on the flank, 
sent it galloping down the road, while Metcalfe crept through 
the black throat of the cave into concealment. Presently 
Metcalfe heard his pursuers ride up, fiercely question his pro- 
tector, and finally propose to search the cave. 

On this my friend burst out laughing, and, raising his voice so that I must 
hear, he said, ‘Oh, yes, search the cave. Do search it. But I'll tell you what 
you will find. You will find a great red devil in there ; he lives up at the end 
of the cave. You won’t be able to see him, because the cave turns at the end, 
and the devil always stands just round the turn, and he has got a great long 
knife in his hand, and the moment your head appears round the corner he will 
slice it off, and then he will pull the body in to him and eat it. Goin; do go 
in—the poor devil is hungry. It is three weeks since he had anything to eat, 
and then it was only a goat. He loves men, does this red devil; and if you all 
go in he will have such a meal!’ 


Metcalfe guessed that he was intended to hear this speech 
and act upon it. The cave, a short distance from the entrance, 
turned at right angles. He stood with his sword uplifted just 
round the corner, while a line of dismounted cavalry, in single 
file, one daring fellow leading, came slowly up the cave. As soon 
as the leader put his head in the darkness round the corner, 
Metcalfe smote with all his strength. The fellow’s head rolled 
from his body, and his companions, with a yell of terror, and 
tumbling one over another in the darkness, fled. ‘Did you see 
him?’ demanded Metcalfe’s friend outside. ‘Do go back; he 
wants more than one.’ But the rebel cavalry had had enough. 
The men who had gone up the cave declared that they had 
actually seen the red fiend, and been scorched by the gleam of 
his eyes ; and, mounting their horses, they fled. 

‘Why did you save my life?’ Metcalfe asked his protector. 
‘ Because you are a just man,’ was the reply. ‘How do you know 
that ?’ asked Metcalfe. ‘ You decided a case against me in your 
court,’ was the unexpected reply. ‘I and all my family had won 
the case in the inferior courts by lying, but you found us out, 
and gave judgment against us. If you had given the case for 
me I would not have saved your life!’ 
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Wilberforce tells” another tale which graphically illustrates 
the wild adventures of those wild days. Early one morning he 
was on picket duty outside Delhi, and in the grey dawn saw two 
men and a boy hurrying along the road from the city. They 
were evidently fugitives, and, telling his men not to fire on them, 
Wilberforce went forward to meet them. When the group came 
up the boy ran forward, threw his arms round Wilberforce’s neck, 
and, with an exclamation in English, kissed him. The ‘ boy’ was 
a woman named Mrs. Leeson, the sole survivor of the Delhi massacre. 
She had been concealed for more than three months by a friendly 
native, and had at last escaped disguised as an Afghan boy. 

When the Mutiny broke out she, with some other ladies and 
a few Englishmen, took refuge in a cellar, and for nearly three 
days maintained a desperate defence against the crowds attacking 
them. The hero of the defence was a Baptist missionary, a 
former shipmate of Wilberforce’s, ‘a very tall and powerful man, 
with a bloodless face, grey eyes, a broad jaw, and a determined 
mouth.’ One by one the men holding the cellar fell. Food 
failed, the ammunition was exhausted, and at last, behind the 
bodies of the fallen, piled up as a breastwork, stood only the 
brave missionary, with nothing but his sword to protect the 
crouching women and children. ‘Stripped to the waist, behind 
the ghastly rampart of the dead, the hero stood; and for hours 
this Horatius held his own. At last he fell, shot through the 
heart, and the bloodthirsty devils poured in.’ Mrs. Leeson was 
covered by some of the dead bodies, and so escaped the doom of 
the other ladies, and at night crept out of that pit of the dead. 
She wandered through the dark streets, the only living English- 
woman in the great city, and saw, hanging up on the trees in the 
dusk, the headless trunks of white children and the mutilated 
bodies of Englishwomen. By happy chance she met a pitying 
native, who concealed her until she escaped in the fashion 
described, with more or less of imagination, by Wilberforce. 
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PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


Ul. FROM MANCHESTER. 


I cannot pretend to have discovered Manchester as I flattered 
myself a month or two ago that I had discovered Stamford. Too 
many trains run to Manchester daily on too many lines for such 
self-deception to survive a moment. And yet there may be a side 
even to the best known fact which is not the side generally 
kept in view. To many people, I am sure, Manchester simply 
means cotton-spinning ; to others it means the economic theory 
trumpeted by those famous tribunes Cobden and Bright; to 
others the political theory at present trumpeted by the ‘ Man- 
chester Guardian ;’* but it is quite possible to know and love 
Manchester without the thought of cotton, or free trade, or the 
Little-Englander ever crossing one’s mind. For me there has 
always been a spiritual city, a new Manchester, built to music in 
my childhood, which I cannot profess to have found entirely 
realised in the city through which I have so often since been 
jolted in a cab, when the train had set me down at the 
London Road Station; but I have not infrequently caught 
glimpses of it, and I do not doubt that by and by it will be 
revealed. The tune to which it built itself in my imagination 
was that sparkling gavotte which bears its name—‘ Farewell, 
Manchester,’ composed some time last century by a prebendary 
of Hereford, the Rev. Mr. Felton. The air has a name but no 
words ; or at least no words survive ; so that the fancy could paint 
to itself innumerable farewells of every sort and of every degree 
of poignancy. In that way Manchester became to me in my 
youth the symbol of parting ; and even now the name, though called 
out by a railway porter, falls on my ear with a cadence full of 
sighs. I suppose the gavotte, or at any rate its title, had a 
reference to the *45, in which Manchester was implicated. We 
find it played in a vein of mockery the next year at the 
execution of poor Jemmy Dawson, who was hanged, drawn, and 
the rest of it in the fine old fashion on Kennington Common, 
with other Manchester volunteers for the Pretender. Dawson’s 
name and fate were familiar to our very great grandmothers in 
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the tender ballad which the poet Shenstone composed upon the 
occasion. Shenstone’s pastoral muse was touched by the pathetic 
end of poor Dawson’s betrothed, who followed him to the place of 
execution in a mourning coach, and expired of a broken heart as 
her lover expired under the hands of the executioner. <A sober 
criticism must allow that the conventional process of handling 
a rebel in those days does not well suit with the pastoral oat ; 
and the ballad can hardly rank among the eternal possessions of 
the race. 

The casual visitor to Manchester, even if he does not share 
my sentimental feelings for the place, may have his own reasons 
for regarding it as a city of tears. Nature there seems ever 
in the melting mood; over the city spreads a mourning pall of 
smoke; and the faces of the passers in the street have often 
a look as though they were recovering from the loss of their 
dearest friend, or were facing adversity with a stark heroism. 
But a little closer acquaintance with the inhabitants shows that 
this gloom is entirely banished when they meet in society. 
Regret at parting is only the other side of joy in meeting. At 
heart they are passionate lovers of their kind; and the singular 
openness of their manners, joined to the generosity of their feel- 
ings, leads them to find their satisfaction in common assemblies. 
The simpler folk upon every holiday make their way to a local 
Zoological Garden called Belle Vue, where they fleet the time 
carelessly in a sympathetic contemplation of the manners of the 
higher sort of mammalia. When evening draws on they dance ; 
and on occasions of peculiar festivity the gardens are illuminated 
and some pageant is played representing the latest feat of arms 
that has appealed to popular sentiment. Not a few years ago I 
remember seeing the storming of Magdala and the suicide of 
King Theodore carried out in very realistic fashion ; and a visitor 
to-day will find that our present African campaign contributes 
various animated episodes. So great is the attractiveness of 
Belle Vue, and so widespread is its reputation in the North, that 
(the story goes) a Scotch lassie hearing Manchester spoken of 
inquired if it were not situated in the neighbourhood of Belle 
Vue; and there are other stories, not to be here quoted, which 
compare its social joys with those of Paradise. While the light- 
hearted populace is thus engaged in the dance, the classes of 
broader culture will probably be found at the Free Trade Hall 
purging their passion with music. Music, the most refined and 
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ethereal of all the arts, is the peculiar art of Manchester. The 
fame of Sir Charles Hallé’s concerts there spread all over England, 
and penetrated to the sister city of Liverpool, where an attempt 
was made to acclimatise them; but the esthetic sense in Liver- 
pool being the eye and not the ear, the attempt was not very 
successful. Hallé has now been succeeded by Richter; and 
quidnunes at his concerts whisper one in the ear the vast sums 
by which the Manchester princes have secured his presence and 
services. I prefer to think that his exile is occasioned by the 
discovery in this remote corner of England of a genuine musical 
appreciation, which he has determined to cultivate in the 
interest of an Anglo-German alliance. 

Ihave mentioned Liverpool ; and indeed just as in Liverpool it 
is inevitable to speak of Manchester, so in Manchester it is as 
inevitable to speak of Liverpool. For there is a friendly rivalry 
between these great cities which is profitable to both. In point 
of situation, Manchester with a good grace concedes the advantage ; 
only pointing out that if war should ever again come within our 
borders, it might be wise for Liverpool to retire on Manchester, 
whose situation was originally chosen for its military importance. 
It is incontestable that the broad estuary of the Mersey is a 
natural feature with which Manchester, even with its Ship Canal, 
cannot compete. In point of salubrity, however, the advantage is 
claimed by Manchester. It is pointed out that the larger rainfall 
more thoroughly washes the air, and that the ozone given off by the 
chemical waste which finds its way into the Irwell far overbalances 
any stray whiffs of natural sea-air that may come up the Mersey. 
In matters of art the two cities are content to pursue different aims 
corresponding to their special natural gifts. The more crystal 
atmosphere which Liverpool enjoys has reacted upon the optic 
nerves of the inhabitants, whose taste, as I have already said, is 
for pictures rather than music. There are many admirable collec- 
tions in Liverpool, both public and private, and the merchants are 
to be congratulated on the encouragement they give to a living art, 
by not confining their purchases, like some famous connoisseurs, 
to the masterpieces of the dead. The comparative murkiness of 
Manchester has led its people to studies in which artificial light 
may take the place of the solar system, and its libraries accordingly 
are the wonder and envy of the age. So long ago as 1653 
Humphry Chetham, by his will, founded the library which still 
bears hjs name, and which is housed in the charming medieval 
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building, once the ‘ college,’ or priests’ house of the collegiate 
church, which Chetham failed to acquire, but which was bought 
by his feoffees a few years later. This building is the pride of 
Manchester folk, their peculiar and inestimable treasure, though if 
you are a stranger they will probably take you—such is their 
ironical humour—to some imposing pile like the town hall, and 
pretend that this is where their heart lies buried. The Chetham 
‘College,’ as it is still called, dates back to the fifteenth century 
and a certain Thomas de la Warre, who, besides being lord of the 
manor, was also rector of the parish. Being tired, it is said, of 
pluralities and non-residence, he obtained a charter for making 
the parish church collegiate, endowed it handsomely, and gave up 
and rebuilt his own baronial hall as a lodging for a warden, eight 
fellows, four clerks, and six choristers. In the days of the blessed 
Reformation the college was dissolved, and the lands passed to 
the Stanleys. That sanguinary princess Mary Tudor made them 
disgorge the lands, but they kept the building, and only lost it 
after the impeachment of the seventh earl and the sequestration 
of his estates under the Commonwealth. The Puritans who used 
the church as a stable found the college convenient as a brew- 
house ; from which and other purposes it was rescued by Chetham’s 
executors, and restored to the cause of learning. Here were 
housed forty poor boys (now a hundred), to be educated and then 
apprenticed, and here was housed the famous library of books, 
with an income to add to their number. Chetham made his 
wealth as a manufacturer of fustian ; and Fuller records that 
when, in 1635, he was high sheriff of the county of Lancaster, 
‘every good gentleman of birth and estate did wear his cloth at 
the assize, to testify their unfeigned admiration for him.’ There 
was a delicate irony in the manufacturer of fustian leaving his 
property to house the products of literary persons, which is rare 
in testators; but in the nimble air of Manchester irony is a flower 
of rhetoric that blossoms freely,’ as I have already had occasion 
to hint. Our own day has witnessed the foundation of another 
library ? which casts even Chetham’s magnificence into the shade. 


1 The great Brindley was not a Manchester man by birth, but his famous 
reply before a committee of the House of Commons to the question, ‘What do 
you think rivers were made for, Mr. Brindley?’ ‘To feed navigable canals,’ 
shows that the air of Manchester had infected him. 

2 By the bequest of ex-Chancellor Christie yet a third learned library falls to 
Manchester. Q fortunatos nimium ! 
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This is the John Rylands Memorial Library. The nucleus of 
this was the famous Althorp Library brought together by the 
second Earl Spencer, who was a virtuoso of a most princely type. 
Rumour says that, in order to secure specially fine and perfect 
copies, he would buy an entire collection rather than risk the 
chance of a volume he desired being bought over his head at an 
auction. The Althorp Library was purchased en bloc by Mrs. 
Rylands for a quarter of a million sterling: a large but not 
extravagant sum, as those readers will agree who know Dibdin’s 
‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana’ and ‘ Aédes Althorpianz ’ or who have 
turned the pages of the recent catalogue made by Mr. Gordon 
Duff. The building in which the Rylands collection is housed 
was designed by Mr. Basil Champneys, and resembles a Gothic 
church with triforium and clerestory. The chapels round the nave 
are little cells where students may read in luxurious ease ; and 
down the centre are show cases in which a selection of the more 
marvellous of the marvels lie open to the inspection of the 
curious. I was much struck with the perfect fit of the bookcase 
doors, and an attendant informed me that they were so contrived 
as entirely to exclude the passage of air. Presently, however, we 
came upon some bookeases standing open, and my conductor 
explained that the books in them had been attacked by mildew 
in consequence of the want of ventilation. This touch of nature 
in books, which I had always esteemed as being of human rank, 
greatly delighted me. ‘They require,’ I said, ‘like us carpere 
vitales awras. To be shown round a library is to endure that 
torment of pleased discontent which as children we associated 
with a Christmas tree. The whole effect is dazzling, but the 
items are too numerous to enjoy singly: you cannot fix your 
attention on any single beauty from a sense that you are missing 
others. At a Christmas tree, nevertheless, there was always 
something that fell to your personal possession: something which 
you could put in your pocket and carry home; but I did not hear 
that any provision of the kind had been made for visitors on the 
Rylands foundation. I looked into the Aldine room, but that 
was all. I felt it would be indecent to affect one choice copy 
above another. I looked into the room where were arranged the 
products of the first half-century of printing in the various 
European countries, among them the famous Althorp Caxtons, 
which here find a humble place among their betters, and I vowed 
that I would come to Manchester the next time I was ordered 
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abroad for my health. For the moment I consoled myself with 
the collection of early Bibles. The ‘Great Bible’ especially 
has always had a fascination for me on account of its Holbein 
title-page, which figures the Defender of the Faith handing the 
sacred volume to Cranmer on his right and to Cromwell on his left, 
who in turn hand it down to the lords and commons, who 
receive it with shouts of ‘ Vivat Rex,’ while the simple people for 
whom the version was specially intended cry ‘God save the 
Kinge!’ But the 1541 edition always pleases me most, because, 
Cromwell having been decapitated in the interval, his coat of 
arms is erased. It would have been more to the purpose, one 
would have thought, to erase his head. 

After visiting the Chetham College and the Rylands Library the 
pilgrim in Manchester is probably taken to the cathedral. This is 
another matter in which Manchester scores a point over its ‘sweet 
enemy’ Liverpool; for while both have bishops, only the latter has 
a cathedral in which to enthrone him. It has already been men- 
tioned that Thomas de la Warre turned the rectory into a 
collegiate church ; it was the first warden of this new college, 
John Huntington, who began the building of the present struc- 
ture on a scale commensurate with the magnificence of the foun- 
dation. It must be allowed that no one who has not had the 
advantage of Manchester breeding is likely to find himself very 
enthusiastic over it. It came into the world too late. The ex- 
terior has a somewhat squat appearance, due to the vast breadth 
of the church ; but the interior is more imposing, and those people 
who have a taste for Perpendicular architecture may find it even 
beautiful. Certainly the choir stalls are beautiful, and the 
misereres are famous. I may perhaps be allowed to notice 
here a curious misconception that exists, apparently in other- 
wise well-informed quarters, about the purpose served by these 
misereres, Which with their quaint and elaborate carvings are so 
interesting a feature of the choirstalls in our old cathedrals, 
and not least in Manchester. I was once informed by a verger 
that they were so contrived that if a monk went to sleep in 
prayers he would tumble down with a great noise, and be exposed 
to the discipline of his prior. To which explanation I could only 
reply, ‘Is that, then, why they are called mdsereres?’ Ina 
popular work upon Manchester by Mr. W. A. Shaw, Fellow of 
Owens College, I find the following statement, which is even 
more remarkable than the old verger’s : 
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‘When a worshipper knelt to pray “miserere nos,” &e., this 
carving projected sufficiently to form some support for his head ; 
but we may doubt the effect on his mind if he said prayers with 
his eyes open.’ I do not know in what branch of learning Mr. 
Shaw is a master; it can hardly be Latin or archeology; but 
the picture his imagination draws of the clergy saying the 
Divine Office with their backs turned outwards is as grotesque 
as anything in any méserere I have ever seen. I do not profess 
to speak with authority; but I can imagine that the miésereve 
would form a very grateful rest for the clerical back tired with 
standing (say) through Mattins and Lauds. A certain lay back 
that I know would welcome a miserere during the modern anthem. 
As to the significance of the carvings I await with impatience the 
article that Mr. D. 8. MacColl has promised to give us in the 
pages of CorNHILL. There lies before me, as I write, a criticism 
in a local guide-book without date, which describes the carvings 
as ‘in odious taste, and calculated to excite no ordinary degree 
of astonishment in the mind of a beholder.’ I suppose one 
might date the guide-book from that criticism. 

An old and popular etymology of the name Manchester makes 
it the camp or city of men, and a Manchester ‘man’ remains to 
this day a title cherished by the inhabitants. They regard 
themselves, and not without some warrant, as ‘men’ par 
excellence. Perhaps this is the reason why the city has not 
furnished many distinguished names to more specific classes, such 
as poets, and why the great novelist of Manchester is a woman. 
Need I explain that I refer to the great name of Mrs. Gaskell ? 
Certainly what strikes a stranger who looks through a list of the 
Manchester worthies is a certain strenuousness which made them 
act their part, whatever it was, with vigour and determination, 
and a stalwart indifference to outside opinions and _ practice. 
There is a book well worth turning over, called ‘Random Recol- 
lections of some noted Divines and Worthies of the ‘‘ Old Church ” 
at Manchester,’ written by Mr. Huntington, the present vicar of 
Tenby, who in early days was attached to the Cathedral. They 
were none of them persons to set the Irwell on fire, even 
in its present highly charged condition; but were one and all 
famous for their sterling humanity. There was, for example, a 
Canon Johnson, who attributed the decay of orthodoxy to the new 
fashion of drinking claret instead of port; there was a doctor of 
divinity who told his clerical pupils that preaching was good 
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exercise and provocative of appetite, and that it was advisable, 
therefore, to take a meal after and not before the sermon; and 
above all there was Canon Wray. Perhaps a short extract about 
this sturdy ecclesiastic may be forgiven me. 

He never walked to church (says Mr. Huntington), but always drove thither 
in his roomy carriage and pair, with footmen in dark blue liveries. In the 
Chapter-house he bowed to the Dean, and addressed him as ‘sir,’ extending his 
full hand to the canons, and two fingers to the non-capitular members ; when a 
curate approached him, he had to be content with one finger. An Irish curate, 
thinking this the proper English etiquette, thrust out his forefinger in return, with 
the effect that it looked just as if they were trying to poke each other in the 
ribs. The old canon did not take it as a joke at all, and wondered what other 
people were tittering at. He hada great notion of the differences of rank and 
position, and he used to say that in his early days it took three things to make a 
Manchester gentleman: (1) to belong to the ‘ Pitt Club ;’ (2) to have a pew in 
the gallery of the Old Church ;! (8) to take in the ‘Times’ newspaper. In his 
way he was given to hospitality. His dinners and his wine were excellent, and 
three liveried servants used to wait at table. Once a year he invited the 
neighbouring curates to dinner in turn, and gave them everything of the best. 
On these occasions he made them a speech, and exhorted them to be thankful 
for present mercies, and reminded them that although they must not all expect 
prizes in the Church, they need not remain curates all the days of their lives, for 
that even the Archbishop of Canterbury was once a curate. . . . One day Canon 
Wray religiously kept up, and that was the fifth of November. I heard the old 
gentleman announce it thus: ‘ Wednesday next, being the Popish Conspéracy, is 
appointed by the Church to be kept holy.’ Like many clergymen of those days, 
he used to preach his sermons over and over again, on the principle, I suppose, 
that you cannot have too much of a good thing. I looked over his shoulder one 
day as he was endorsing his sermon. He had got quite to the bottom of the 
page; the first date was 1803, the last 1863. 

Before leaving the cathedral I should like to quote a poem, 
one of the very few I have ever seen inspired by this most 
poetical city. It was the last thing written by the late Richard 
Watson Dixon, the friend of William Morris and Burne-Jones: 
a true poet, but best known as the author of the ‘ History of the 
Church during the Reformation.’ It was found on his desk after 
his death, and lacks his final corrections. I quote it from the 
‘Newcastle Diocesan Gazette :’ 

MANCHESTER. 
A stranger I a visit paid 
To the Cathedral broad and black 
That stands in traffic’s busiest track 
In Manchester’s chief seat of trade. 
Not sequestered in a close 
But midst a plot of graves it rose ; 


i The Old Church was the local name of the Cathedral before the creation of 
the See of Manchester. 
VOL, X.—NO, 57, N.S, 18 
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On which who seeks to enter it 

Must set perforce reluctant feet. 

"Iwas from the street held separate 

By high iron rails and high iron gate. 
Cab and tram and omnibus 
To and from the terminus 

Of a great railway, full in sight, 

Hurried both ways, left and right. 

And the river black as ink 

Was gurgling, like plug-emptied sink, 

Underneath an iron bridge ; 

Wallowing o’er some hidden ridge. 
Inside the church, to week-day prayers 
Were gathered some few worshippers 

Thro’ the wide nave: the choir half seen 

Were lifting o’er the chancel screen 

Their solemn matin Psalmody ; 

The boys their voices pitching high 

Above the burden of the men. 

When, lo, amid their skilful strain 

A little girl too young to read, 

A small commanding form indeed, 

Standing beside the woman large, 

Whose eye rebuked her restless charge, 

Lifted her voice, as sweet as young, 

*Mid the boys’ voices as they sung ; 

From note to note the chant pursued, 

And every interval made good. 
With strange delight that voice I heard, 
Untaught, unerring as a bird. 

Wordless, without a thought of praise, 

Yet mixed with worship’s holiest lays. 


The names that Manchester affords in pure literature, besides 
that of the authoress of ‘ Mary Barton’ already referred to, are those 
of Thomas de Quincey and John Byrom. De Quincey was the’child. 
not of commercial Manchester but of the Manchester of my early 
dreams. Those who know the ‘ Suspiria de profundis’ will know 
what I mean. Among the many literary men to whom the bio- 
graphical skill of Mr. Leslie Stephen has done justice, I do not 
know of any one who so much needed that justice as De Quincey. 
Byrom’s name is probably not familiar to this generation, and 
I am on my guard against the printers’ confusing it with Byron, 
which would be pardonable, as the Byrons were at one time 
connected with the old feudal lords of Manchester. Byrom’s 
poetry, however, had nothing except extreme fluency in common 
with the noble lord’s. His great delight was to turn the periods 
of his lifelong friend William Law into rhymed couplets, a 
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process in which they were not improved; and he was capable of 
such pointless doggerel as the piece beginning : 

It is worth the repeating again and again, 

Is the Prayer for all Sorts and Conditions of Men. 


But he was also capable of writing epigrams which for point are 
among the best in English. Every one knows his Jacobite verses 
on the King and Pretender : 


God bless the King, God bless our faith’s defender, 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender ; 
But who Pretender is, and who is King, 

God bless us all! that’s quite another thing. 


Almost as good are the lines on Handel and Bononcini. He also 
wrote one good hymn which the hymn books have spoiled, and one 
rather poor one which the hymn books have made presentable. 

I have made some slight attempt to turn over the histories of 
Manchester, during my stay, but in truth there is very little history 
to record until the present century. The few facts that are worth 
telling about the early period are told by Professor Saintsbury in 
his sketch, published in 1887. Of Whitaker's ‘ History’ the 
most fascinating part is the index. As a Manchester ‘man’ Dr. 
Whitaker naturally found nothing human alien to his history of Man- 
chester. <A few entries will show the wide range of his interest. 

Breeches.—The Celtic shown to have been so called from the divisions of the 
colours upon them, 267. And the precise form of them originally, ibid. 

Cabbage.—One of our native plants, 272. 

Cats.—The Welsh appear to have been very fond of their cats formerly, 351. 

Hume, Mr.—His mistakes in our history (twenty-two references). 

Johnson, Dr. Samucl.—The great position concerning the English language in 
the preface to his dictionary, shown to be grossly unjust, 235-327. Many 
etymological mistakes pointed out in the dictionary itself, 241-327. And an 
apology made for both, and justice done to his real character, 326. 

Lancelot.—A hero in the romance of Arthur. Who he was in ali probability, 51. 

Liturgy.—The preferableness of one to extemporaneous prayers in publick 
worship, 467. 

Odin.—A German god. Which of the classical divinities he was, 359. 

Pendragon.—One created immediately before the Roman departure, 9. The 
contest for the office, ibid. 

Pope.—tThe origin of the exorbitant papacy to be found in the spirit of the 
old Romans inherited by their descendants, 475. 

Scalping.—Not uncommon as a judicial punishment among the Saxons of 
England, 132. 

Socrates.—The best man that heathenism produced, 357. His vigorous mind 
almost lighted up the darkness of heathenism, ib'd. And yet he wasa rank 
idolater, and a gross polytheist, ibid. 

Tumbrel.—See cucking-stool. 


URBANUS SYLVAN., 
18—z 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN THE AMPHITHEATRE, 


THE movements of the women had overturned two of the 
candles ; a third had guttered out. The three that still burned, 
contending pallidly with the daylight which each moment 
grew stronger, imparted to the scene the air of a debauch too 
long sustained. The disordered board; the wan faces of the 
servants cowering in their corner, Mademoiselle’s frozen look of 
misery, all increased the likeness ; which a common exhaustion so 
far strengthened that when Tavannes turned from the window, 
and, flushed with his triumph, met the others’ eyes, his seemed 
the only vigour, and he the only man in the company. True, 
beneath the exhaustion, beneath the collapse of his victims, there 
burned passions, hatreds, repulsions, as fierce as the hidden fires 
of the voleano ; but for the time they smouldered ash-choked and 
inert. 

He flung the discharged pistols on the table. ‘If yonder 
raven speak truth,’ he said, ‘I am like to pay dearly for my wife, 
and have short time to enjoy her. The more need, Mademoiselle, 
for speed, therefore. You know the old saying, ‘“ Short signing, 
long seisin”? Shall it be my priest, or your minister ?’ 

M. de Tignonville started forward. ‘She promised nothing !’ 
he cried. And he struck his hand on the table. 

Count Hannibal smiled, his lip curling. ‘That is for 
Mademoiselle to say,’ he replied. 

‘ But if she says it? Ifshe says it, Monsieur? What then?’ 

Tavannes drew out a comfit-box, such as it was the fashion of 
the day to carry, as men of a later time carried a snuff-box. 
He slowly chose a prune. ‘If she says it ?’ he answered. ‘Then 


1 Copyright, 1901, by Stanley J. Weyman, in the United States of America. 
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M. de Tignonville has regained his mistress. And M.de Tavannes 
has lost his bride.’ 

‘You say so?’ 

‘Yes. But , 

‘ But what ?’ 

‘But she will not say it.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Yes, Monsieur, why not?’ the younger man cried trembling. 

‘ Because, M. de Tignonville, it is not true.’ 

‘But she did not speak!’ Tignonville retorted, with passion— 
the futile passion of the bird which beats its wings against a cage. 
‘She did not speak. She could not promise, therefore.’ 

Tavannes ate the prune slowly, seemed to give a little thought 
to its flavour, approved it a true Agen plum, and at last spoke. 
‘It is not for you to say whether she promised,’ he returned 
dryly, ‘nor for me. It is for Mademoiselle.’ 

‘You leave it to her ?’ 

‘T leave it to her to say whether she promised.’ 

‘Then she must say No!’ Tignonville cried in a tone of 
triumph and relief, ‘for she never spoke. Mademoiselle, 
listen!’ he continued, turning with outstretched hands and 
appealing to her with passion. ‘Do you hear? Do you under- 
stand? You have but to speak to be free! You have but to say 
the word, and Monsieur lets you go! In God’s name, speak! 
Speak then, Clotilde! Oh!’ with a gesture of despair, as she did 
not answer, but continued to sit stony and hopeless, looking 
straight before her, her hands picking convulsively at the fringe 
of her girdle. ‘She does not understand! Fright has stunned 
her! Be merciful, Monsieur. Give her time to recover, to 
know what she does. Fright has turned her brain.’ 

Count Hannibal smiled. ‘I knew her father and her uncle, 
he said, ‘and in their time the Vrillacs were not wont to be 
cowards. Monsieur. forgets, too,’ he continued with fine irony, 
‘that he speaks of my betrothed.’ 

‘It is a lie!’ 

Tavannes raised his eyebrows. ‘You are in my power, he 
said. ‘For the rest, if it be a lie, Mademoiselle has but to say so.’ 

‘You hear him?’ Tignonville cried. ‘Then speak, Made- 
moiselle! Clotilde, speak! Say you never spoke, you never 
promised him !’ 
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The young man’s voice quivered with indignation, with rage, 
with pain ; but most, if the truth be told, with shame—the shame 
of a position strange and unparalleled. For in proportion as the 
fear of death instant and violent was lifted from him, reflection 
awoke, and the situation in which he stood took uglier shape. It 
was not so much love that cried to her, love that suffered, 
anguished by the prospect of love lost ; as in the highest natures 
it might have been. Rather it was the man’s pride which suffered ; 
the pride of a high spirit which found itself helpless between the 
hammer and the anvil, in a position so false that hereafter men 
might say of the unfortunate that he had bartered his mistress 
for his life. He had not! But he had perforce to stand by; 
he had to be passive under stress of circumstances, and by the 
sacrifice, if she consummated it, he would in fact be saved. 

There was the pinch. No wonder that he cried to her in a 
voice which roused even the servants from their lethargy of fear. 
‘Say it!’ he cried. ‘Say it, before it be too late. Say you 
did not promise !’ 

Slowly she turned her face to him. ‘I cannot,’ she whispered ; 
‘IT cannot. Go,’ she continued, a spasm distorting her features. 
‘Go, Monsieur. Leave me. It is over.’ 

‘What?’ he exclaimed. ‘You promised him ?’ 

‘ |—promised him.’ 

‘Then,’ the young man cried, in a transport of resentment, 
‘I will be no part of the price. See! There! And there!’ 
He tore the white sleeve wholly from his arm, and, rending it in 
twain, flung it on the floor and trampled on it. ‘It shall never 
be said that I stood by and let you buy my life! I go into the 
street and I take my chance.’ And he turned to the door. 

But Tavannes was before him. ‘No!’ he said; ‘you will 
stay here, M. de Tignonville!’ And he set his back against 
the door. 

The young man looked at him, his face convulsed with passion. 
‘T shall stay here?’ he cried. ‘And why, Monsieur? What is 
it to you if I choose to perish ?’ 

‘Only this,’ Tavannes retorted. ‘I am answerable to Made- 
moiselle now, in an hour I shall be answerable to my wife—for 
your life. Jive, then, Monsieur; you have nochoice, In a month 
you will thank me—and her.’ 

‘I am your prisoner ?’ 

‘ Precisely,’ 
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‘And I must stay here—to be tortured ?’ Tignonville cried. 

Count Hannibal’s eyes sparkled. Sudden stormy changes, 
from indifference to ferocity, from irony to invective, were cha- 
racteristic of the man. ‘Tortured!’ he repeated grimly. ‘ You 
talk of torture while Piles and Pardaillan, Teligny and Roche- 
foucauld lie dead in the street! While your cause sinks withered 
in a night, like a gourd! While your servants fall butchered, 
and France rises round you in a tide of blood! Bah!’—with a 
gesture of disdain— you make me also talk, and I have no love 
for talk, and small time. Mademoiselle, you at least act and do 
not talk. By your leave I return in an hour, and I bring with 
me—shall it be my priest, or your minister ?’ 

She looked at him with the face of one who awakes slowly to 
the full horror, the instant dread, of her position. But she did 
not answer. 

He nodded. ‘As I please?’ he said lightly. ‘ Very well.’ 
And walking to the shattered, gaping casement—through which 
the cool morning air blew into the room and gently stirred the 
hair of the unhappy girl—he said some words to the man on 
guard outside. Then he turned to the door, but on the threshold 
he paused, looked with a strange expression at the pair, and 
signed to Carlat and the servants to go out before him. 

‘Up, and lie close above!’ he growled. ‘ Open a window or 
look out, and you will pay dearly for it! Do you hear? Up! 
Up! You, too, old crop-ears. What! would you?’-—with a 
sudden glare as Carlat hesitated—‘ that is better! Mademoiselle, 
until my return.’ 

He saw them all out, followed them, and closed the door on 
the two; who, left together, alone with the gaping window and the 
disordered feast, maintained a strange silence. The girl, gripping 
one hand in the other as if to quell her rising horror, sat looking 
before her, and seemed barely to breathe. The man, leaning 
against the wall at a little distance, bent his eyes not on her, but 
on the floor, his face gloomy and distorted. 

His first thought should have been of her and for her; his 
first impulse to console, if he could not save her. His it should 
have been to soften, if it were possible, the fate before her ; 
to prove to her by words of farewell, the purest and most sacred, 
that the sacrifice she was making, not to save her own life but 
the lives of others, was appreciated by him who paid with her 
the price, 
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And all these things, and more, may have been in M. de 
Tignonville’s mind; they may even have been uppermost in it, 
but they found no expression. The man remained sunk in a 
sombre reverie. He had the appearance of thinking of himself, 
not of her; of his own position, not of hers. Otherwise he must 
have looked at her, he must have turned to her; he must have 
owned the subtle attraction of her unspoken appeal when she 
drew a deep breath and slowly turned her eyes on him, mute, 
asking, waiting what he should offer. 

Surely he should have! Yet it was long before he responded. 
He sat buried in thought of himself, and his position, the vile, 
the unworthy position in which her act had placed him. At length 
the constraint of her gaze wrought on him, or his thoughts became 
unbearable, and he looked up and met her eyes, and with an oath 
he sprang to his feet. 

‘Tt shall not be!’ he cried, in a tone low, but full of fury. 
‘You shall not do it! I will kill him first! I will kill him with 
this hand! Or 





"a step took him to the window, a step brought 
him back—ay, and brought him back exultant, and with a 
changed face. ‘Or better, we will thwart him yet. See, 
Mademoiselle, do you see? Heaven is merciful! For a-moment 
the cage is open!’ His eyes shone with excitement, the sweat 
of sudden hope stood on his brow as he pointed to the unguarded 
easement. ‘Come! it is our one chance!’ And he caught her 
by her arm, and strove to draw her to the window. 

3ut she hung back, staring at him. ‘Oh, no, no!’ she cried. 

‘Yes, yes! I say!’ he responded. ‘You do not understand. 
The way is open! We can escape, Clotilde, we can escape !’ 

‘IT cannot! I cannot!’ she wailed, still resisting him. 

‘You are afraid ?’ 

‘Afraid ?’ she repeated the word in a tone of wonder. ‘No, 
but I cannot. I promised him. I cannot. And, O God!’ she 
continued, in a sudden outburst of grief, as the sense of general 
loss, of the great common tragedy broke on her and whelmed 
for the moment her private misery. ‘Why should we think 
of ourselves? They are dead, they are dying, who were ours, 
whom we loved! Why should we think to live? What does it 
matter how it fares with us? We cannot be happy. Happy ’’ 
she continued wildly. ‘Are any happy now? Or is the world 
all changed in a night? No, we could not be happy. And 
at least you will live, Tignonville, I have that to console me.’ 
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‘Live!’ he responded vehemently. ‘I live? I would 
rather die a thousand times. A thousand times rather than’ 
live shamed! Than see you sacrificed to that devil! Than go 
out with a brand on my brow, for every man to point at me! I 
would rather die a thousand times !’ 

‘And do you think that I would not?’ she answered, shivering. 
‘Better, far better die than—than live with him !’ 

‘Then why not die ?’ 

She stared at him, wide-eyed, and a sudden stillness possessed 
her. ‘How?’ she whispered. ‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘That!’ he said. As he spoke, he raised his hand and signed 
to her to listen. A sullen murmur, distant as yet, but borne 
to the ear on the fresh morning air, foretold the rising of 
another storm. The sound grew in intensity, even while she 
listened; and yet for a moment she misunderstood him. ‘O 
Grod !’ she cried, out of the agony of nerves overwrought, ‘ will 
that bell never stop? Will it never stop? Will no one stop 
it?’ 

‘’Tis not the bell!’ he cried, seizing her hand as if to focus 
her attention. ‘It is the mob you hear. They are returning. 
We have but to stand a moment at this open window, we have 
but to show ourselves to them, and we need live no longer! 
Mademoiselle ! Clotilde !—if you mean what you say, if you are in 
earnest, the way is open!’ 

‘And we shall die—together !’ 

‘Yes, together. But have you the courage ?’ 

‘The courage ?’ she cried, a brave smile lighting the white- 
ness of her face. ‘The courage were needed to live. The 
courage were needed to do that. I am ready, quite ready. It 
can be no sin! To live with that in front of me were the sin! 
Come!’ For the moment she had forgotten her people, her 
promise, all! It seemed to her that death would absolve her 
from all. ‘Come!’ 

He moved with her under the impulsion of her hand until 
they stood at the gaping window. The murmur, which he had 
heard indistinctly a moment before, had grown to a roar of voices. 
The mob, on its return eastward along the Rue St. Honoré, was 
nearing the house. He stood, his arm supporting her, and they 
waited, a little within the window. Suddenly he stooped, his face 
hardly less white than hers; their eyes met, and he would have 
kissed her. 

18—5 
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She did not withdraw from his arm, but she drew back her 
face, her eyes half shut. ‘No!’ she murmured. ‘No! While 
I live I am his. But we die together, Tignonville! We die 
together. It will not last long, will it? And afterwards : 

She did not finish the sentence, but her lips moved in prayer, 
and over her features came a far-away look; such a look as 
that which on the face of another Huguenot lady, Philippine de 
Luns—vilely done to death in the Place Maubert fourteen years 
before—silenced the ribald jests of the lowest rabble in the world. 
An hour or two earlier, awed by the abruptness of the outburst, 
Mademoiselle had shrunk from her fate; she had known fear. 
Now that she stood out voluntarily to meet it, she, like many a 
woman before and since, feared no longer. She was lifted out 
of and above herself. 

But death was long in coming. Some cause beyond their 
knowledge stayed the onrush of the mob along the street. The 
din, indeed, persisted, deafened, shook them; but the crowd 
seemed to be at a stand a few doors down the Rue St. Honoré. 
For a half-minute, a long half-minute, which appeared an age, 
it drew no nearer. Would it draw nearer? Would it come on ? 
Or would it turn again ? 

The doubt. so much worse than despair, began to sap that 
courage of the man which is always better fitted to do than 
to suffer. The sweat rose on Tignonville’s brow as he stood 
listening, his arm round the girl—as he stood listening and 
waiting. It is possible that when he had said a minute or 
two earlier that he would rather die a thousand times than live 
thus shamed, he had spoken a little beyond the mark. Or it is 
possible that he had meant his words to the full. But in this 
case we may take it that he had not pictured what was to come— 
that he had not gauged correctly his power of passive endurance. 
He was as brave as the ordinary man, as the ordinary soldier ; 
but martyrdom, the apotheosis of resignation, comes more naturally 
to women than to men, more hardly to men than to women. Yet 
had the crisis come quickly he would have met it. But he had 
to wait, and to wait with that howling of wild beasts in his ears ; 
and for this he was not prepared. A woman might be content to 
die after this fashion; but a man? His colour went and came, 
his eyes began to rove hither and thither. Was it too late even 
now to escape? Too late to avoid the consequences of the girl’s 
silly persistence ? Too late to y Her eyes were closed, she 
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hung half lifeless on his arm. She would not know, she need not 
know till afterwards. And afterwards she would thank him! 
Afterwards—meantime the window was open, the street was 
empty, and still the crowd hung back and did not come on. 

And he remembered that two doors away was a narrow passage, 
which leaving the Rue St. Honoré turned at right angles under a 
beetling archway, to emerge in the Rue du Roule. If he could 
gain that unseen by the mob! But he would gain it. With a 
swift movement, his mind made up, he took a forward step. As 
he did so he tightened his grasp of the girl’s waist, and, seizing 
with his left hand the end of the bar which the assailants had 
torn from its setting in the window jamb, he turned to lower him- 
self. One long step would land him in the street. 

At that moment she awoke from the stupor of exaltation. 
She opened her eyes with a startled movement, and her eyes 
met his. 

He was in act to step backwards and downwards, dragging her 
after him. But it was not this betrayed him. It was his face, 
which in an instant told her all; and that he sought not death, 
but life! With a moan she struggled upright and strove to 
free herself. He, however, had the purchase of the bar, and by 
this time he was furious and determined. Whether she would 
or no, he would save her, he would drag her out. But then, as 
consciousness fully returned, she, too, took fire. ‘No! No!’ 
she cried, ‘I will not! I will not!’ and she struggled more 
violently. 

‘You shall!’ he retorted between his teeth. ‘ You shall not 
perish here.’ 

But she had her hands free, and even as he spoke she thrust 
him from her passionately, desperately, with all her strength. 
He had his one foot in the air at the moment, and in a flash it 
was done. With a cry of rage he lost his balance, and, still 
holding the bar, tumbled backwards through the window; while 
Mademoiselle, panting and half fainting, recoiled—recoiled into 
the arms of Hannibal de Tavannes, who, unseen by either, had 
entered the room a long minute before. From the threshold, 
and with a smile, all his own, he had watched the contest and 


the result. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO HENS AND AN EGG. 


M. DE TIGNONVILLE was shaken by the fall, and in the usual 
course of things would have lain where he was, and groaned. But 
when a man has once turned his back on death he is apt to fancy 
it at his shoulder. He has small stomach for surprises, and is in 
haste to set as great a distance as possible between the ugly thing 
and himself. It was so with the Huguenot. Shot suddenly into 
the full publicity of the street, he knew that at any instant 
danger might take him by the nape; and he was on his legs and 
glancing up and down before the clatter of his fall had travelled 
the length of three houses. 

The rabble were still a hundred paces away, piled up and 
pressed about a house where men were being hunted as men hunt 
rats. He saw that he was unnoted, and quickly apprehension 
gave place to rage. His thoughts turned back hissing hot to the 
thing that had happened, and in a paroxysm of shame he shook 
his fist at the gaping casement and the sneering face of his rival, 
dimly seen in the background. If a look would have killed 
Tavannes—and her—it had not been wanting. 

For it was not only the man M. de Tignonville hated at this 
moment ; he hated Mademoiselle also, the unwitting agent of the 
other’s triumph. She had thrust him from her; she had refused 
to be guided by him; she had resisted, thwarted, shamed him. 
Then let her take the consequences of her choice. She willed to 
perish: let her perish ! 

He did not acknowledge even to himself the real forefront of 
her offence, the proof to which she had put his courage, and the 
failure of that courage to stand the test. Yet it was this, though 
he had himself provoked the trial, which burned up his chivalry, 
as the smuggler’s fire burns up the dwarf heath upon the Landes. 
It was the discovery that in an heroic hour he was no hero which 
gave force to his passionate gesture, and which next moment sent 
him storming down the beetling passage to the Rue du Roule, his 
heart a maelstrom of fierce vows and fiercer menaces. 

He had reached the further end of the alley and was on the 
point of entering the street before he remembered that he had 


nowhere to go. His lodgings were no longer his, since his 
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landlord knew him to be a Huguenot, and would doubtless betray 
him. The same reason forbade him to approach those of his faith 
whom he had frequented ; and, beyond the religion, he had few 
acquaintances and those of the newest. Yet the streets were 
impossible. He walked them on the utmost edge of peril; he 
lurked in them under the blade of an impending axe. And, 
whether he walked or lurked, he went equally at the mercy of the 
first comers bold enough to take his life. 

The sweat stood on his brow as he stood hesitating under the 
low arch of the alley-end, tasting the bitter forlornness of the dog 
banned and set for death in that sunlit city. In every window of 
the gable end which faced his hiding-place he fancied an eye 
watching his movements; in every distant step he heard the 
footfall of doom coming that way to his discovery. And while he 
trembled, he had to reflect, to think, to form some plan. 

In the town was no place for him,and short of the open country 
no safety. And how could he gain the open country? If he 
succeeded in reaching one of the gates—St. Antoine, or St. Denis, 
in itself a task of difficulty—it would only be to find the gate 
closed, and the guard on the alert. At last it flashed on him that 
he might cross the river; and at the notion his eye kindled. It 
was possible that the massacre had not extended to the southern 
suburb; possible even, that if it had, the Huguenots who lay 
there—Frontenay, and Montgomery, and Chartres, with the men 
of the North—might be strong enough to check it, and even to 
turn the tables on the Parisians. 

His colour returned. He was no coward, as soldiers go; and 
if it came to fighting he had courage enough. He could not hope 
to cross the river by the bridge, for there, where the goldsmiths 
lived, the mob were like to be most busy. But if he could reach 
the bank he might procure a boat at some deserted point, or, at 
the worst, he might cross by swimming. 

From the Louvre at his back came the sound of shots ; from 
every quarter the murmur of distant crowds, or the faint lamentable 
cries of victims. But the empty street before him promised an 
easy passage, and he ventured into it and passed quickly through 
it. He met no one, and no one interfered with him; but as he 
went he had glimpses of pale faces that from behind the casements 
watched him come and turned to watch him go; and so heavy on 
his nerves was the pressure of this silent ominous attention, that 
he blundered at the end of the street. He should have taken 
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the southerly turning; instead he kept straight on, found himself 
in the Rue Ferronerie, and a moment later was all but in the 
arms of a band of city guards, who were making a house-to- 
house visitation. 

He owed his safety rather to the condition of the street than 
to his presence of mind. The Rue Ferronerie, narrow in itself, 
was so choked at this date by stalls and bulkheads, that an edict 
directing the removal of those which abutted on the cemetery 
wall had been issued a little before. Nothing had been done on it, 
however, and this neck of Paris, this main thoroughfare between 
the east and the west, between the fashionable quarter of the 
Marais and the fashionable quarter of the Louvre, was still a 
devious huddle of sheds and pent-houses. Tignonville slid behind 
one of these, found that it masked the mouth of an alley, and, 
heedless whither the passage led, ran hurriedly along it. Every 
instant he expected to hear the hue and cry behind him, and 
he did not halt or draw breath until he had left the soldiers far in 
the rear, and found himself astray at the junction of four noisome 
lanes, over two of which the projecting gables fairly met. Above 
the two others a scrap of sky appeared, but it was too small to 
indicate in which direction the river lay. 

Tignonville hesitated, and even while he looked this way and 
that, a burst of voices heralded a new danger, and he shrank into a 
doorway. Along one of the lanes a troop of children, the biggest 
not twelve years old, came dancing and leaping round something 
which they dragged by a string. Now one of the hindmost would 
hurl it onward with a kick, now another, amid screams of childish 
laughter, tripped headlong over the cord; now at the crossways 
they stopped to wrangle and question which way they should go, 
or whose turn it was to pull and whose to follow. At last they 
started afresh with a whoop, the leader singing and all plucking 
the string to the cadence of the air. Their plaything leapt and 
dropped, sprang forward, and lingered like a thing of life. But 
it was no thing of life, as Tignonville saw with a shudder when 
they passed him. The object of their sport was the naked body 
of a child, an infant! 

His gorge rose at the sight. Fear such as he had not before 
experienced chilled his marrow. This was hate indeed, a hate be- 
fore which the strong man quailed ; the hate of which Mademoiselle 
had spoken when she said that the babes crossed themselves at 
her passing, and the houses tottered to fall upon her! 
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He paused a minute to recover himself, so deeply had the 
sight moved him; and as he stood, he wondered if that hate 
already had its cold eye fixed on him. Instinctively his gaze 
scrutinised the opposite wall, but save for two small double-grated 
windows it was blind ; time-stained and stone-built, dark with the 
ordure of the city lane, it seemed but the back of a house, which 
looked another way. The nearer gates of an arched doorway were 
open, and a loaded hay-cart, touching either side and brushing the 
arch above, blocked the passage. His gaze, leaving the windows, 
dropped to this, he scanned it a moment; and on a sudden he 
stiffened. Between the hay and the arch a hand flickered an 
instant, then vanished. 

Tignonville stared. At first he thought his eyes had tricked 
him. Then the hand appeared again, and this time it con- 
veyed an unmistakable invitation. It is not from the unknown 
or the hidden that the fugitive has aught to fear, and Tignonville, 
after casting a glance down the lane—which revealed a single 
man standing with his face the other way—slipped across and 
pushed between the hay and the wall. He coughed. 

A voice whispered to him to climb up; a friendly hand 
clutched him in the act, and aided him. In a second he was 
lying on his face, hardly squeezed between the hay and the roof 
of the arch. Alongside him lay a man whose features his eyes, 
unaccustomed to the gloom, could not discern. But the man 
knew him and whispered his name. 

‘You know me ?’ Tignonville muttered in astonishment. 

‘I marked you, M. de Tignonville, at the preaching last 
Sunday,’ the other answered placidly. 

‘You were there ?’ 

‘I preached.’ 

‘Then you are M. la Tribe!’ Tignonville muttered. 

‘IT am,’ the clergyman answered quietly. ‘They seized me on 
my threshold, but I left my cloak in their hands and fled. One 
tore my stocking with his point, another my doublet, but not a 
hair of my head was injured. They hunted me to the end of the 
next street, but I lived and still live, and shall live to lift up my 
voice against this wicked city.’ 

The sympathy between the Huguenot by faith and the 
Huguenot by politics was imperfect. Tignonville, like most men 
of rank of the younger generation, was a Huguenot by politics ; 
and he was in a bitter humour. He felt, perhaps, that it was 
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men such as this who had driven the other side to extremities and 
excesses such as these ; and he hardly repressed a sneer. ‘I wish 
I felt as sure!’ he muttered bluntly. ‘You know that all our 
people are dead ?’ 

‘He can save by few or by many,’ the preacher answered 
devoutly. ‘We are of the few, blessed be God, and shall see 
Israel victorious, and our people as a flock of sheep !’ 

‘T see small chance of it,’ Tignonville answered contemptuously, 

‘I know it as certainly as I knew before you came, M. de 
Tignonville, that you would come !’ 

‘That I should come ?’ 

‘That some one would come,’ La Tribe answered, correcting 
himself. ‘I knew not who it would be until you appeared and 
placed yourself in the doorway over against me, even as Obadiah 
in the Holy Book passed before the hiding-place of Elijah.’ 

The two lay on their faces side by side, the rafters of the 
archway low on their heads. Tignonville lifted himself a little, 
and peered afresh at the other. He fancied that La Tribe’s mind, 
shaken by the horrors of the morning and his narrow escape, 
had given way. ‘ You rave, man,’ he said. ‘ And this is no time 
for visions.’ 

‘T said naught of visions,’ the other answered quietly. 

‘Then why so sure that we shall escape ?’ 

‘I am certified of it,’ La Tribe answered. ‘And more than 
that, I know that we shall lie here some days. ‘The time has not 
been revealed to me, but it will be days and a day. Then we 
shall leave this place unharmed, as we entered it, and, whatever 
betide others, we shall live.’ 

Tignonville shrugged his shoulders. ‘I tell you, you rave, 
M. la Tribe,’ he said petulantly. ‘At any moment we may be 
discovered. Even now I hear footsteps.’ 

‘They tracked me nearly to this place, the minister answered 
placidly. 

‘The deuce they did!’ Tignonville- muttered, with irritation. 
He dared not raise his voice. ‘I would you had told me that 
before I joined you, Monsieur, and I had found some safer hiding- 
place! When we are discovered 





‘Then,’ the other continued calmly, ‘ you will see.’ 

‘In any case we shall be better farther back,’ Tignonville 
retorted. ‘Here, we are within an ace of being seen from the 
lane.’ And he began to wriggle himself backwards. 
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The minister laid a hasty hand on him. ‘Have a care!’ he 
muttered. ‘And do not move, but listen. And you will under- 
stand. WhenTI reached this place—it would be about five o’clock 
this morning—breathless, and expecting each minute to be dragged 
forth to make my confession before men, I despaired as you 
despair now. Like Elijah under the juniper tree, I said “ It is 
enough, O Lord! Take my soul also, for I am no better than 
my fellows!” All the sky was black before my eyes, and my ears 
were filled with the wailings of the little ones and the lamenta- 
tions of women. ‘O Lord, it is enough,” I prayed. ‘“ Take my 
soul, or, if it be Thy will, then, as the angel was sent to take the 
cakes to Elijah, give me also a sign that I shall live.”’ 

For a moment he paused; struggling with overpowering emo- 
tion. Even his impatient listener, hitherto incredulous, caught 
the infection, and in a tone of awe murmured, ‘ Yes? And then, 
M. la Tribe!’ 

‘The sign was given me. The words were scarcely out of my 
mouth when a hen flew up, and, scratching a nest in the hay at 
iny feet, presently laid an egg.’ 

Tignonville stared. ‘It was timely, I admit,’ he said. ‘ But it is 
no uncommon thing. Probably it has its nest here and lays daily.’ 

‘Young man, this is new-mown hay,’ the minister answered 
solemnly. ‘This cart was brought here no further back than 
yesterday. It smells of the meadow, and the flowers hold their 
colour. No, the fowl was sent. To-morrow it will return, and 
the next, and the next, until the plague be stayed and I go hence. 
But that is not all. A while later a second hen appeared, and I 
thought it would lay in the same nest. But it made a new one, 
on the side on which you lie and not far from your foot. Then I 
knew that I was to have a companion, and that God had laid also 
for him a table in the wilderness.’ 

‘It did lay, then ?’ 

‘Tt is still on the nest, beside your foot.’ 

Tignonville was about to reply when the preacher grasped his 
arm and by a sign enjoined silence. He did so not a moment 
too soon. Preoceupied by the story, narrator and listener had 
paid no heed to what was passing in the lane, and the voices of 
men speaking close at hand took them by surprise. From the 
first words which reached them, it was clear that the speakers were 
the same who had chased La Tribe as far as the meeting of the 
four ways, and, losing him there, had spent the morning in 
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other business. Now they had returned to hunt him down, and 
but fora wrangle which arose among them and detained them, they 
had stolen on their quarry before their coming was suspected. 

‘Twas this way he ran!’ ‘No, ’twas the other!’ they con- 
tended ; and their words, winged with vile threats and oaths, grew 
noisy and hot. The two listeners dared scarcely to breathe. The 
danger was so near, it was so certain that if the men came three 
paces farther, they would observe and search the hay-cart, that 
Tignonville fancied the steel already at his throat. He felt the 
hay rustle under his slightest movement, and gripped one hand 
with the other to restrain the tremor of overpowering excitement. 
Yet when he glanced in wrath at his companion he found him 
unmoved, a smile on his face. And M. de Tignonville could have 
cursed him for his folly. 

For the men were coming on! An instant, and they per- 
ceived the cart, and the ruffian who had advised this route 
pounced on it in triumph. ‘There! Did I not say so?’ he 
cried. ‘ He is curled up in that hay, for the Satan’s grub he is! 
That is where he is, see you!’ 

‘Maybe,’ another answered grudgingly, as they gathered 
before it. ‘And maybe not, Simon!’ 

‘To hell with your maybe not!’ the first replied. And he 
drove his pike deep into the hay and turned it viciously. 

The two on the top controlled themselves. Tignonville’s face 
was livid, and of himself he would have slid down amongst them 
and taken his chance, preferring to die fighting, to die in the 
open, rather than to perish like a rat in a stack. But La Tribe 
had gripped his arm and held him fast. 

The man whom the others called Simon thrust again, but 
too low and without result. He was for trying a third time, 
when one of his comrades who had gone to the other side of the 
lane announced that the men were on the top of the hay. 

‘Can you see them ?’ 

‘No, but there’s room and to spare.’ 

‘Oh, a curse on your room!’ Simon retorted. 

‘Well, you can look.’ 

‘Tf that’s all, I'll soon look!’ was the answer. And the wretch, 
forcing himself between the hay and the side of the gateway, 
found the wheel of the cart, and began to raise himself on it. 
Tignonville, who lay on that hand, heard, though he could not see 
his movements, He knew what they meant, he knew that in a 
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twinkling he must be discovered; and with a last prayer he 
gathered himself softly for a spring. 

It seemed an age before the intruder’s head or" on a 
level with the hay; and then the alarm came from another 
quarter. The hen which had made its nest at Tignonville’s feet, 
disturbed by the movement or by the newcomer’s hand, flew 
out with a rush and flutter as of a great firework. Upsetting 
the startled Simon, who slipped swearing to the ground, it 
swooped scolding and clucking over the heads of the other men, 
and reaching the street in safety scuttled off at speed, its outspread 
wings sweeping the earth in its rage. 

They laughed uproariously as Simon emerged, rubbing his 
elbow. ‘There’s for you! There’s your preacher!’ his former 
opponent jeered. And ‘D n her! she gives tongue as fast as 
any of them!’ a second gibed. ‘ Will you try again, Simon? You 
may find another love-letter there !’ 

‘Have done!’ a third cried impatiently. ‘ He'll not be where 
the hen is! Let’s back! Tet’s back! I said before that it 
wasn’t this way he turned! He’s made for the river.’ 

‘The plague in his vitals!’ Simon answered furiously. 
* Wherever he is, Pll find him!’ And he lingered, casting venge- 
ful glances at the hay, reluctant to confess himself wrong. But 
one of the other men cursed him for a fool; and presently, forced 
to accept his defeat or be left alone, he turned away. Slowly the 
footsteps and voices receded along the lane ; slowly, until silence 
swallowed them, and on the quivering strained senses of the two 
who remained behind, descended the gentle influence of twilight 
and the sweet scent of the new-mown hay on which they lay. 

La Tribe turned to his companion, his eyes shining. ‘Our 
soul is escaped,’ he murmured, ‘even as a bird out of the snare of 
the fowler. The snare is broken and we are delivered!’ Ilis 
voice shook as he whispered the ancient words of triumph. 

But when they came to look in the nest at Tignonville’s feet 
there was no egg! 








CHAPTER IX. 
UNSTABLE. 


AnD that troubled M. la Tribe no little, although he did not 
impart his thoughts to his companion. Instead they talked in 
whispers of the things which had happened; of the Admiral, of 
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Teligny, whom all loved, of Rochefoucauld the accomplished, the 
King’s friend; ‘of the princes in the Louvre whom they gave up 
for lost, and of the Huguenot nobles on the farther side of 
the river, of whose safety there seemed some hope. Tignonville 
—he best knew why—said nothing of the fate of his betrothed, 
or of his own strange adventures in that connection. But 
each told the other how the alarm had reached him, and painted 
in broken words his reluctance to believe in treachery so black. 
Thence they passed easily to the future of the cause, and of that 
took views as opposite as light and darkness, as Papegot and 
Huguenot. The one was confident, the other in despair. And 
some time in the afternoon, worn out by the awful experiences of 
the last twelve hours, they fell asleep, their heads on their arms, 
the hay tickling their faces; and, with death stalking the lane 
beside them, slept soundly until after sundown. 

When they awoke hunger awoke with them, and urged afresh 
on La Tribe’s mind the question of the missing egg. It was not 
the prick of appetite which troubled him. But regarding the 
hiding-place in which they lay as an ark of refuge providentially 
supplied, protected and victualled, he could not refrain from asking 
reverently what the deficiency meant. It was not as if one hen 
only had appeared ; as if no farther prospect had been extended. 
But up to a certain point the message had been clear. Then 
when the Hand of Providence had shown itself most clearly, and 
in a manner to melt the heart with awe and thankfulness, the 
message had been blurred. Seriously the Huguenot asked himself 
what it portended. 

To Tignonville, if he thought of it at all, the matter was the 
matter of an egg, and stopped there. An egg might alleviate the 
growing pangs of hunger; its non-appearance, therefore, was a 
disappointment, but he traced the matter no farther. It must 
be confessed, also, that the hay-cart was to him only a hay-cart— 
and not an ark; and the sooner he was safely away from it the 
better he would be pleased. While La Tribe, lying snug and 
warm beside him, thanked God for a lot so different from that of 
such of his fellows as had escaped—whom he pictured crouching 
in dark cellars, or on roof-trees exposed to the heat by day and 
the dews by night—the young man grew more and more restive. 

While hunger pricked him, the meanness of the part he had 
played moved him to action. About midnight, resisting the 
dissuasions of his companion, he would have sallied out in search 
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of food if the passage of a turbulent crowd had not warned him 
that the work of murder was still proceeding. He curbed himself 
after that and lay still until daylight. But, ill content with his 
own conduct, and mad when he thought of his betrothed, he was 
in no temper to bear hardship cheerfully or long; and gradually 
there rose before his mind the picture of Madame St. Lo’s smiling 
face, and the fair hair which curled low on the white of her neck. 

He would, and he would not. Death that had stalked so near 
him preached its solemn sermon. But death and pleasure are 
never far apart; and at no time and nowhere have they jostled 
one another more familiarly than in that age, wherever the in- 
fluence of Italy and Italian art and Italian hopelessness extended. 
Again, on the one side, La Tribe’s example went for something 
with his comrade in misfortune ; but in the other scale hung 
relief from discomfort, with the immediate prospect of a woman’s 
smiles and a woman’s flatteries, of dainty dishes, luxury, and 
passion. If he went now, he went to her from the jaws of death, 
with the glamour of adventure and peril about him; and the 
very going into her presence was a lure. And then, if he had 
been willing before, while his betrothed was still his, why not 
now when he had lost her ? 

It was this last reflection—and one other thing which came 
suddenly into his mind—which turned the scale. About noon he 
sat up in the hay, and, abruptly and sullenly, ‘I'll lie here no longer,’ 
he said; and he dropped his legs over the side. ‘I shall go.’ 

The movement was so unexpected that La Tribe stared at 
him in silence. Then, ‘ You will run a great risk, M. de Tignon- 
ville,’ he said gravely, ‘if you do. You may go as far under 
cover of night as the river, or you may reach one of the gates. 
But as to crossing the one or passing the other, I reckon it a 
thing impossible.’ 

‘IT shall not wait until night,’ Tignonville answered curtly, 
a ring of defiance in his tone. ‘1 shall go now! T’ll lie here no 
longer !’ 

” ¢ Now?’ 

‘Yes, now. 

‘You will be mad if you do,’ the other replied. He thought 
it the petulant outcry of youth tired of inaction ; a protest, and 
nothing more. 

He was speedily undeceived. ‘Mad or not, I am going!’ 
Tignonville retorted. And he slid to the ground, and from the 
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covert of the hanging fringe of hay looked warily up and down 
the lane. ‘It is clear, I think,’ he said. ‘Good-bye.’ And with 
no more, without one upward glance or a gesture of the hand, 
with no further adieu or word of gratitude, he walked out into the 
lane, turned briskly to the left, and vanished. 

The minister uttered a sharp cry of astonishment, and made 
as if he would descend also. ‘Come back, sir!’ he cried, as 
loudly as he dared. ‘M. de Tignonville, come back! This is 
folly or worse !’ 

But M. de Tignonville was gone. 

La Tribe waited an instant, unable to believe it, and still 
expecting his return. At last, hearing nothing, he slid, greatly 
excited, to the ground and looked out. It was not until he had 
peered up and down the lane and made sure that it was empty 
that he could persuade himself that the other had gone for good. 
Then he climbed slowly and seriously to his place again, and 
sighed as he settled himself. ‘Unstable as water thou shalt not 
excel!’ he muttered. ‘Now I know why there was only one egg.’ 

Meanwhile Tignonville, after putting a hundred yards between 
himself and his bedfellow, plunged into the first dark entry which 
presented itself. Hurriedly, and with a frowning face, he cut off 
his left sleeve from shoulder to wrist ; and this act, by disclosing 
his linen, put him in possession of the white sleeve which 
he had once involuntarily donned, and once discarded. The 
white cross on the cap he could not assume, for he was bare- 
headed. But he had little doubt that the sleeve would suffice, 
and with a bold demeanour he made his way northward until he 
reached again the Rue Ferronerie. 

Excited groups were wandering up and down the street, and, 
fearing to traverse its crowded narrows, he went by lanes parallel 
with it as far as the Rue St. Denis, which he crossed. Every- 
where he saw houses gutted and doors burst in, and traces of a 
cruelty and a fanaticism almost incredible. Near the Rue des 
Lombards he saw a dead child, stripped stark and hanged on the 
hook of a cobbler’s shutter. A little further on in the same street 
he stepped over the body of a handsome young woman, dis- 
tinguished by the length and beauty of her hair. To obtain her 
bracelets, her captors had cut off her hands; afterwards—but 
God knows how long afterwards—a passer-by, more pitiful than 
his fellows, had put her out of her misery with a spit, which 
still remained plunged in her body. 
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M. de Tignonville shuddered at the sight, and at others like 
it. He loathed the symbol he wore, and himself for wearing it ; 
and more than once his better nature bade him return and play 
the nobler part. Once he did turn with that intention. But he 
had set his mind on comfort and pleasure, and the value of these 
things is raised, not lowered, by danger and uncertainty. Quickly 
his stoicism oozed away, and he turned again. Barely avoiding 
the rush of a crowd of wretches who were bearing a swooning 
victim to the river, he’ hurried through the Rue des Lombards 
and reached in safety the house beside the ‘ Golden Maid.’ 

He had no doubt now on which side of the ‘ Maid’ Madame 
St. Lo lived; the house was plain before him. He had only 
to knock. But in proportion as he approached his haven, his 
anxiety grew. To lose all, with all in his grasp, to fail upon 
the threshold, was a thing which bore no looking at ; and it was 
with a nervous hand and eyes cast fearfully behind him that he 


' plied the heavy iron knocker which adorned the door. 


He could not turn his gaze from a knot of ruffians, who were 
gathered under one of the tottering gables on the farther side of 
the street. They seemed to be watching him, and he fancied— 
though the distance rendered this impossible—that he could see 
suspicion growing in their eyes. At any moment they might 
cross the roadway, they might approach, they might challenge 
him. And at the thought he knocked and knocked again. Why 
did not the porter come ? 

Ay, why did he not, for now a score of contingencies came 
into the young man’s mind and tortured him. Had Madame St. 
Lo withdrawn to safer quarters and closed the house? Or, good 
Catholic as she was, had she given way to panic, and determined 
to open to no one? Or was she ill? Or had she perished in 
the general disorder? Or : 

And then, even as the men began to slink towards him, his 
heart leapt. He heard a footstep heavy and slow move through 
the house. It came nearer and nearer. A moment, and a small 
grated Judas-hole‘in the door slid open, and a servant, an elderly 
man, sleek and respectable, looked out at him. 

Tignonville could scarcely speak for excitement. ‘Madame 
St. Lo,’ he muttered tremulously. ‘I come to her from her 
cousin the Comte de Tavannes. Quick! quick! if you please. 
Open to me!’ 

‘Monsieur is alone ?’ 
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‘Yes! Yes!’ 

The man nodded gravely and slid back the bolts. He allowed 
M. de Tignonville to enter, then with care he secured the door, 
and led the way across a small square court, paved with red tiles 
and enclosed by the house, but open above to the sunshine and the 
blue sky. A gallery which ran round the upper floor looked on 
this court, in which a great quiet reigned, broken only by the 
music of a fountain. A vine climbed on the wooden pillars 
which supported the gallery, and, aspiring higher, embraced the 
wide carved eaves, and even tapestried with green the three 
gables that on each side of the court broke the sky-line. The 
grapes hung nearly ripe, and amid their clusters and the green 
lattice of their foliage Tignonville’s gaze sought eagerly but in 
vain the laughing eyes and piquant face of his new mistress. 
For with the closing of the door, and the passing from him of 
the horrors of the streets, he had entered, as by magic, a new 
and smiling world ; a world of tennis and roses, of tinkling voices 
and women’s wiles, a world which smacked of Florence and the 
South, and love and life; a world which his late experiences had 
set so far away from him, his memory of it seemed a dream. 
Now, as he drank in its stillness and its fragrance, as he felt its 
safety and its luxury lap him round once more, he sighed. And 
with that breath he rid himself of much. 

The servant led him to a parlour, a cool shady room on the 
farther side of the tiny quadrangle, and, muttering something 
inaudible, withdrew. A moment later a frolicsome laugh, and 
the light flutter of a woman’s skirt as she tripped across the 
court, brought the blood to his cheeks. He went a step nearer to 
the door, and his eyes grew bright. 


(To be continued.) 











